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By Salter Storrs Clark By 
: : : . HENRY 
A unique presentation of the subject. The general prin- . " 
ciples of government are first considered and discussed, and of History v7 E. 
afterwards the governmental principles of the city, county, BOURNE 


State, and nation are taken up. The book tells What Govern- s s 
and Civics Jd 


ment Is, and What It Does; Who Does It, and How They 
Do It. Comparison is:made between the United States and 
other countries, and also with former times. A summary of 
the most common laws of business and property is also in- 
cluded. The Supplementary Work and problems lead to per- This, the second volume of the series, by Professor Bourne, of Western 


sonal investigation and research on the part of the student. Reserve University, aims to aid teachers of history, especially those 
who have not had special training in historical work, better to compre- 


hend the nature of the subject. The first part has been written to set 


BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME - $0.45 them on the way toward a better comprehension of history. The 


This little book is intended to arouse the interest of second part offers a review of the general field. 


children in certain individual animals, and by so doing to 
awaken an interest for Natural History in general. In each Crown, Svo. pp. x + 781, $1.50. 
story one particular animal is made the center of interest, and 
is described in such a way as to illustrate the life of a class. 
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NOW READY 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING —rriss:y vocabuiacy 


By Eucrne Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 





A unique book, on an original plan. Illustrating the best lations, showing the phonic laws of our language—some 2,300 
modern methods. werds. 
A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 
A carefully selected primary word list—first presenting | in number. 
words as individuals, then, on the same page, their phonic re- Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. Write for sample pages. 
ALSO 


WRITING LATIN — x00 One, Second Year Work 


By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


A rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that Lessens in a practical way the gulf between English idiom 
assail beginners. A practical class-room book. and the technical statements of the grammars. 
Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
with helpful guidance. Correspondence invited. Sample pages on request, or the 
The vocabulary is mostly from Cesar’s Gallic War. book on receipt of the price. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 W. 23d St., New York 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


NTEBLINE 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cop ht Introductions— pe— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to good. Pa i. ell a mate: ae fax the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ce, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gajalogwe Free} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


[It should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library © 


19 volumes - $22.00 


Kellogg’s Smaller Library 
@volumes - -- - $10.06 


Reading Circle Library 


18 volumes - - $9.08 
Teachers’ Professional Library 


volumes - - $3.25 


Teachers’ Manuals Library i 
Teachers’ Working Library 


20 volumes - 86.00 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate ‘and District ‘School Teachers. ) 








Primary Teachers’ Working Library 
W@volumes - - . $6.00 
School Entertainment Library 
volumes - - - $5.00 
These libraries are all sold upon the installment plan, which. 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


= Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 








#@THE FLORAL RECORD~ 


is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records |whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents, 
not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little book|tion.. 0.0... ote ote ot 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manutacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Eoerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


ANDREWS 
9) Bet a 
“s, NEW YORK. 








$1,500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 
preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge small office at home 
or in home town, to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising, and other work. Business of highest 
order and —— by solid men financially and 
political) great opportunity for the right 
person. ecient! self- necidrossed stasaped emer? 


for Sart particulars t 
GEN ERAL SUPERINTENDENT, Corcoran 


Lh Ad Opposite United States Treasury, 
WASHINGTO 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH 200K tor 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the — 
lisher for copiesfor examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 

F. WHAVURD, M. D., 


Minsi, Monree Co., Pa. 


THE “HOW TO TEAGH™ SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding 7x54 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
somestamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - 2 
3—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding 25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Bugsand Beetles - 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - 
1\0—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - 
ll—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


K. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. Oth M.. N.Y: 

















To have and to hold 


Established in 1860. 





~« «t.. Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 


is a comfort and a delight. These pens write smoothly, and are adapted for all writing purposes. 


All Stationers have them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. i Si eee Fy I 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHER; > AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Bouievard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Bleck, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 














420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Seventeenth Year In correspondence with six 
TH E A L B E RT mag schools ont ames. vargest and iy os FINE ARTS 
nown Agency in the West. Register now for 
TEACHERS September vacancies. 80-page Year Book free. BUILDING, 
AGENCY. ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street 


PROMPT, RELIABLE. BOSTON. | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855_ 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Ghee nt oe ee 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 2sunac™ 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
-tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Scheols, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, | 
Govemnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
er Address Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 

Square, New York. | 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. note dong a0 Al 75-2 


70 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WTI. 0. PRATT, Flianager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


i ‘ Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany. N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 
west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
r1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 






































Oldest apeney 
earnest teachers fo 


THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 105 x14 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 
parts of the world. 








The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present- 
ing a great number of iater- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever before 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelous! 
low price of 85c.; by nee 

1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 








Educational 
Publishers, 





61 E. oth St., New York 


sSPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necess 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experienee im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 





THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND. 
(EsvasusHeo 1860.) 














SGHOOL PENS 


“~ FOR @& 
Vertical- 
W riting. 
Samples and prices sent to teachers 
on receipt of return postage. 














New York, N. Y. 


New York 
State 
Summer 


Institutes 
For 1902. 








State Summer Institutes, each including 
a Department of Pedagogy and a Depart- 
ment of Review will be held July 7-25, 
1902, at 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


PHILie M. Hutt, A. M., 
of Clinton, N. Y., Conductor, 


and at 


THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 


CHARLES A, SHAVER, 
of Watertown, N. Y., Conductor. 


The usual strong faculty has been en- 
gaged for each institute, and well-chosen 
courses will be offered for teachers who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunities 
which the state effers its teachers free. 





For further particulars, address the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y., or one of the conductors. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORE 


1lo Boylstom Street 5 W. Isth Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 





SR OT TTT RE RT TF EE A SE LS ad 


os 


j For Slant Writing: 
404, 351,303, 604 E. F. 
603 E. F., 601 K. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 sat F NS 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, rHercrone MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 








For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 
induces refreshing sleep. 
Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name ‘“ Horsford’s”’ on label. 











SE VU EO FS St 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


2La 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clea», self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 


most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - 


DBDBB 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - - - 





New York Citv. 
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$NEW YORK UNIVERSITY } 


SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 


at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 


TUITION - = = = $25.00. 


For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
SOGESEEOCO4S 0685454 6O8EFETCE5CEO4EEEEE I 











HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No, How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
ee How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 

“ce 

oe 

“ce 

oe 


“cc 


How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 

How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 

How te Teach Birds. Payne 

2 How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 

4 How to Teach Fractions. Kellogg 

‘** ro How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 

‘* 31 How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
‘“* 12 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne 

‘* 33 Howto Teach U.S. History. Elson 


© ON AunAW pb” 


‘“* 15 Howto Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
‘* 16 Howto Teach about Fishes. Payne 
‘* 17 Howto Teach abeut Trees. Payne 
‘* 18 How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


“14 Howto Teach Composition Writing. eae 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 


How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 





FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 


We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camerawill be givenin any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


Homie The University of Chicago 


effers over 225 elementary and 

college courses by correspond- 

tu y ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy,History,the 

Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 

phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 

tion is personal. University credit is granted for 

college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated term in Greater New York you 
must take wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, a region of absolute HEALTH 
AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet above the sea, with 
Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, and only three hours 
ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage to the under- 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the Superbly 
Iilustraied Book “SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location, rates of board, facilities, attrac- 
tions, etc. 

IN NEW YORK: 3 Park Place, 113, 141, 165, 425; 1,354, 
1,370 Broadway. 987 4th Av.. 245 Columbus Av., 153 Kast 
135th St., 273 West 125th St., 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices, 
Franklin and West 42d St., Ferries, 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, Eagle Office. 

Passenger rates,2 cents a mile. 

..C. ANDERSON, 
Genera! Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
CONDUCTED BY 
W.-W. Murray, 
Superintendent of Manual Training in the Mechanics Insti- 
tute and in the Rochester Public Schools. 
Summer session, July 7th to August 7th. 
Tuition: Twenty-four lessons, $10. | 
Courses in Bench Work; Knife Work in thin wood; 
Chip Carving; Card Board Construction; Bent Iron 
Work; Drawing. 


Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Kindergarten and the Common School. 
By Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, Supt. of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


From the time when women’s philanthropy first intro- 
duced the kindergarten into England and America, there 
has been, if not a direct conflict, at least a very general 
absence of continuity between its work and that of the 
common school. While no student of current educa- 
tion will deny that such antagonism has existed and to 
a great extent still exists,—while it has thus far pre- 
vented a union necessary to the best interests of both, 
it is accidental rather than inherent and will cease to 
exist just so soon as kindergarten and common school 
are true to their common ideal. 

No term in the educational vocabulary has been se 
persistently misused as this word “ideal.” Now that 
education is becoming a science and teaching a profes- 
sion, the practical worker may accept, as his own, the 
aim which philosophy has long determined and religion 
ever assumed. But in the past, not only has all been 
true of the educational ideal which Richter has said of 
the Spirit of the Age,—not only has it varied with lati- 
tude and time, political conditions, and the ebb and flow 
of philosophical discussion, but the term itself has been 
used far too often without taking into consideration the 
broad distinction between the ideal of educational 
philosophy and that of the community in which educa- 
tion is being practically earried on. 

The educational ideal which has for the most part 
been put into practice is the ideal of the taxpayer, not 
that of Rosenkranz or Herbart. Occasionally, to be 
gure, some teacher has been conscientious enough to 
struggle with environment and strong enough to win, 
but the great majority have either had no higher ideal 
than their fellows, have had the higher ideal, but feared 
to strive for its attainment, or trying, have failed, as 
they deserved to fail, because they blindly antagonized 
what they should have endeavored to change. 


Apparent Conflict Between Ideals. 


There has been, then,—there still continues to be, a 
broad distinction between the ideal of the chair of educa- 
tion and that of the school district, between the end of 
education and theaim of the common school, between the 
end of Froebel and the aim of the average kindergarten. 
The conflict is not that of ideal with ideal, but between 
practical means which have been made ends, between a 
common school system that knows not Laurie and a 
kindergarten which has forgotten Froebel. 

In America this end has been distinctly utilitarian,— 
one which with Mr. Tulliver demands for the boy, “an 
eddication as’ll be bread to him,”’—an education which 
has too often been limited to mechanical work in the 
three R’s, and the memorizing of a disorganized mass of 
more or less important facts.’ It is high time, when so 
much attention is being paid to the educational creeds 
of noted teachers, that more should be shown to this 
creed of the masses whom great educators find it so 
difficult to lead. It is asimple one. Not that it has 
ever been exactly formulated, not that all would write 
it just the same, but it is none the less probable that 
the following rubrics would express the views, tho they 
might not receive the public assent, of the great ma- 
jority of people in the ordinary community : 


The Educational Ideal of the Masses. 


The end of youthful training is such preparation for 
usefulness as will ensure a maximum of temporal com- 
pensation. The conditions to such usefulness are 
‘brains ”—that is, intellectual strength, good habite, 
“practical” knowledge, and skill in its application. 
Brains are the gift of nature or of God ; good habits 
largely the result of home training and proper environ- 
ment ; skill the outcome of successful practice in pro- 
fession or in trade; practical knowledge alone may 
have its beginning in the school, and practical knowledge 
is the sole end of common school education. The cur- 
riculum shouldof course include the three R’s, geogra- 
phy, history, and grammar, because they are all in one 
way or another “ practical.” Its content may be modi- 
fied by the introduction of shorthand, type-writing or 
commercial law, but nature-study, elementary algebra, 
or general history are looked upon with suspicion. 

Philosophers may seek to determine the relative edu- 
cational worth of the classics and the sciences, but in 
the common schools, the icoroclasts have already won 
the battle ; science is “practical.” If anything that is 
uupractical in the old academic course continues to sur- 
vive, it is because our educational grey-beards, seated 
with quiet dignity in their ancient chairs, have fora 
time awed into mystified silence the threatening Gauls. 

New methods may be introduced, if they result in the 
more rapid acquisition of knowledge, without making it 
less thoro, or in more thoro knowledge without 
making its acquisition less rapid ; but failure is as- 
sured to methods which sacrifice rapidity of progress 
and extent of knowledge to mental development. 

While the crucial questions which life will always ask 
of youth are—what are you and what can you do ? the 
great majority of parents still feel that the one question 
which concerns the school is, what doyou know? To 
them, the only educational failure is forgetfulness of 
useful facts. 

Statistics plainly show that the great majority of the 
believers in this creed can allow their children less than 
four years schooling. This being the case, there is a 
natural tendeney outside of the “model” school and 
that of the model community, to limit the elementary 
curriculum to reading, writing, and number-work, and to 
seek by methods almost purely mechanical to give the 
pupils mastery of the recognized elements of education 
before they are compelled to leave the school for the 
work-shop or the farm. Most parents in an industrial 
community—and few communities are non-industrial— 
therefore regard anything not contributing directly to 
this end as a waste of time, uneconomic and extrava- 
gant. Tothem kindergarten means not a garden of 
children budding into a growth that should have its 
fruitage in the noblest and wisest youth, but a children’s 
garden, a playground in which time that should be 
spent in study is beingidled away. The kindergarten is 
not “practical.” 


Why the Kindergarten Is Not More Popular. 


Is their criticism just ? If not, how has it been in- 
curred. In answering this question it must be remem- 
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bered that the kindergarten movement in America has 
been for the most part outside of the public schools. In- 
augurated and long supported by philanthropy, largely 
conferming while undersuch direction to the principles of 
Froebel, kindergartening has too often degenerated into 
a genteel occupation in which a well-bred woman tho 
ignorant of Froebel’s philosophy, can with a little train- 
ing inthe “gifts” and ‘‘mother-plays” make a geod 
living at the expense of people who look upon the kinder- 
garten as a social means of grace and pay for it inmuch 
the same spirit as for nursemaid or dancing-master. The 
kindergarten has become fashionable—not because the 
social leaders in each little community appreciate it at 
its true worth, but because it was born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth and some one else than the mother 
manipulates the spoon. Where it has thus become an 
infant-room for the club, benefiting the class of chil- 
dren that need it the least, conventionalizing a philoso- 
phy that it does not understand, the kindergarten 
would have nothing to do with the school, were it not 
that being the type best known to the masses, it is lead- 
ing them to form a wrong conception of the institution 
whieh it so often missepresents. While this statement 
cannot be successfully contradicted, it must not be mis- 
understood. The kindergarten is not being criticised 
because it is fashionable; it is not being criticised at 
all. But attention is being called to a factor in the un- 
necessary antagonism between kindergarten and school, 
that in time will be eliminated. It will not be denied 
that the encouragement of the kindergarten by women 
of high social standing, its convenience, and its apparent 
superiority as a substitute for nursemaid domination, 
have caused a multiplication of kindergartens which in- 
dividual students of Froebel or even kindergarten asso- 
ciations have been unable to direct or even properly es- 
timate ; that in consequence, an ambitious maid— 
“bachelor” or “ old,” with a few enthusiastic friends to 
call her a “sweet girl” and advertise her love of chil- 
dren, can soon build up a flourishing school with Brad- 
ley’s material on her tables and Froebel’s picture on the 
wall. If, as may occasionally be the case, her only am- 
bition is to please her patrons, and their only desire, 
that she shall entertain the children and perhaps give 
them a little social training, her “plays” will be but a 
means of eccupation, and her symbols, empty nothings. 
Even in the kindergartens that are not fashionable in the 
sense in which the term has just been used,— where the 
philosophy of Froebel is fully appreciated and intelli- 
gently and sympathetically applied,— with the exception 
of those whict form a part of the common school system 
itself,—the work is often carried on in blissful igno- 
rance of the conditions existing in the common schools, 
and certainly with little systematie effort to meet those 
conditions. The result is that when children who have 
attended them, enter the “practical” primary school, 
they find themselves in another world; Father Froebel 
yields place to Master Gadgrind,—and very contradic- 
tory is the testimony of primary teachers as to whether 
children of the former make better pupils for the latter 
or whether they make worse. Is, then, the popular 
judgment approved ?_ Is the work of the best kindergar- 
tens as antagonistie to that of the elementary school 
as is that of their unsuccessful imitators ? 


Is the Kindergarten Antagonistic to the Elementary School ? 


The early leaders of the kindergarten movement at- 
tempted to prove that there is no such antagonism, that 
what teachers of primary schools find most helpful in 
beginners, is not what they already know, so much as 
the power of learning whieh the kindergarten gives. 
But the prompt formation of “transition clasees”’ was a 
tacit admission that thereis a gap between the kinder- 
garten and the scheol. Nor is it, as hinted by its 
apologists, that the kindergarten does not equip its 
pupils with sufficient positive knowledge. The primary 
school assumes little previous knowledge on the part of 
the child. It demands no preparation for its curricu- 
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lum. No transition classes exist between it and the 
home. The transition class became necessary, because 
there is lack of continuity between the work of the kin- 
dergarten and that of the school. Barring such faults 
as can be easily corrected, including, perhaps, the over- 
emphasis of the symbolic, due to the mysticism of its 
founder, so far as the kindergarten has failed, if it has 
failed at all,—it has been thru arrested development. 
It is not a separate and distinct institution complete 
in itself, but an elementary stage in a great edu- 
cational system, separate and distinct in name 
alone, complete only in the realization of the ideal 
which is the aim of the whole. It is only after a 
thoughtful comparison of this ideal aim with that of 
the common school system, that the true relation of the 
kindergarten and the commonschool can bedetermined. 
The aim of the educational process as a whole, is as well 
rounded a self-activity as each individual can attain, in 
accordance with the highest tradition of the race. 
Whether arrived at by philosophical investigation ora 
consensus of experience, this is the educational ideal,— 
youth led by manhood to make himself as perfect in 
health and vigor, strong in intellect, ethicalin judgment 
and in action, as irremovable limitations will permit him 
to become. This is the ideal of the kindergarten, this 
the ideal of the common school,—the former at its kest 
realizing all of the ideal possible to the early stage of 
childhcod in which it is intended for it to hold sway, 
the latter for the most part, only that which is a neces- 
sary condition or accompaniment to the acquisition of 
practical knowledge. 


Educational Means Have Been Made Ends, 


Both kindergarten and common school have far 
too often magnified means into ends. Frcebel cor- 
sidered the happy self-activity of the child a neces- 
sary means to the realization of his ideal. This self- 
activity he found naturally manifested at the earliest 
age only in what men call play. But well he krew that 
what seems play to the man is work to the child, that 
as the boy builds higher and higher his edifice of wooden 
brick, he is as earnest a worker with as definite an aim 
as the beaver with his dam or Wren with his St. Paul’s. 
When to the teacher this work seems play, and play ke- 
comes the object of pedagogic endeavor, a means of edu- 
cation kas become its end. 

On the other hand,—it is right that children should 
be taught in school that c-a-t spells cat, and that 1 and 
1 are 2,—mechanically too, if you please, for number- 
facts and words, whether first accepted on the authority 
of the teaeher or derived by the pupils for themselves, 
must be fixed in the memory by repetition. There are 
certain mental tricks that the child must learn in a 
mechanical] way,—the more mechanically the better, 
since the more nearly reflex the associations necessary 
to their recolleetion, the less the friction in higher, men- 
tal activity in which they play a part. But, if child life 
in the school is exclusively given up to facts and nares 
and words, again has a necessary means been permitted 
to usurp the place of the great educational end itself. 


What Part of the Educational Ideal Should be Realized in School ? 


What part of this ideal end should find its realization 
in the school? How far wrong is the popular creed in 
the limitations which it imposes upon the work of the 
scheol? No one will deny that the responsibility for 
the education of the child rests primarily with the 
parent. How much of that responsibility can beproperly 
transferred to the school? Granting that private edu- 
cation can prepare for complex social life, this is, after 
all, but a special case under the general principle which 
lies at the basis of our economic system. The individual 
should do fer himself everything that can not be done 
for him better and more economically by others with 
whom he enters into co-operation. Where the parent is 
in every way better fitted to carry on the education of 
his child than is the community about him or where he 
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is so richly endowed with wealth that he is able to em- 
ploy to take his place one as well equipped as he, co- 
operation is unnecessary, perhaps undesirable from any 
other than a purely economic point of view. Rousseau’s 
scheme of education is right from the standpoint of the 
unsocial individual, if it is right to devote the life of an 
ideal tutor to the making of one Emile into as good a 
man as he. In all other cases, however, a transfer of 
parental responsibility becomes economic only when 
parents, perhaps well enough equipped to teach, but un- 
able to afford to give to the education of a single child, 
time necessarily devoted to the support of a family, 
unite in maintaining a private school; or when the state, 
realizing that under existing economic conditions, few 
parents can devote the proper time to the education of 
their children, and that fewer still are sufficiently 
equipped by nature and training for this, the highest 
work of man,—organizes as its only safeguard a common 
school system. But while such a transfer is economic, 
it is only permissible to the individual parent, when he 
has satisfied himself that the teacher who is to take his 
place is as well equipped as he to educate his child. 
More than this, no duty is thus transferable which can 
be better performed by the parent than by the school. 

What part, then, of the educational ideal can be bet- 
ter realized in the school than ia the home? It is the 
assumption that manners, morals, and religious training 
can be better cared for by the home, and that intellectu- 
al development in so far as it is not incidental to the 
acquisition of practical knowledge, can take care of it- 
self,—which lies at the basis of the popular educational 
creed. Informer times, when education was largely 
confined to the se-called upper classes, and home life 
reigned supreme, this assumption was partially justified 
by facts. But now, when in order to meet the demands 
of a civilization rapidly growing in complexity, the 
amount of positive knowledge to be acquired by youthis 
ever on the increase, and education is becoming so uni- 
versal as to embrace the children of the tenement and 
the gutter,—a loosening of home ties is slowly but 
surely reversing the relative responsibility of home and 
of school. 


Relative Responsibility of Home and School. 


A generation or so ago, home life exercised far more 
influence upon the life of the individual than it does to- 
day. Not that the educational standard in the majority 
of homes was higher than it is at present, but that the 
standard, such as it was, was lived up to. The boy was 
home more. There were home amusements, home teach- 
ing, home religious instruction. The traveling mena- 
gerie, the shortterm district school, and the circuit rider 
with his Bible and his saddle-bags, left most of the boy’s 
life to the home. Now allis changed. The nine orten 
months school, the opera-house, and the theater, nume- 
rous organizations, religious or socia), are coming more 
and more to stand in loco parentis. Manufacturing is 
no longer carried on in the cottage ef the workman or 
the little shop beside it. The factory claims him from 
early morning until late at night, and on his return home 
he is often too tired to act the father or even in many 
cases to play the man. Sometimes his boys and girls 
are in the factory, too. If not, when out of school, with 
no chores to perform, the bicycle takes them far away 
from the home. Nor are these dangerous conditions 
present in the family of the “worker” alone. Surely it 
is little exaggeration to say that to thousands of children 
of all classes, home has come to mean but little more 
than a place to eat and a place to sleep. 

The school has as yet only partially adjusted itself to 
these new conditions. It sees the consequent defects 
in home training, but elinging to its traditional policy, 
has only here and there attempted to remedy them in a 
systematic way. But just so certainly as the kindergar- 
ten, taking for a few hours each day the mother’s place, 
seeks to systematically realize every part of the educa- 
tional ideal possible to early childhood, so the school,— 
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systematically assisted, it is true, by the church and 
other organizations,—must respond to new conditions 
and seek to realize in its pupils the whole educational 
ideal. 

A Revolutionizing of the Curriculum Unnecessary. 


It by no means follows, as some are tempted to 
assume, that this will necessitate revolutionary modifi- 
cations of the subject-matter of education. The com- 
mon school curriculum is not so much in need of meta- 
morphis as of metempsychosis; not that some of its 
subject-matter might not well be omitted, nor that a 
little that is desirable might not be introduced without 
displaeing that which is necessary; but that, without 
being made less practical, it should become more ideal. 
Why should the masses, and hence most teachers, in 
utilizing an important means of education, lose sight of 
its far more important end?, Why should that means 
in itself be made the end? If eemmon school education 
is to represent a great stage in the education of man, it 
must mean the acquisition of knowledge, but far more 
than that, it must result in the gradual development of 
self-activity,—such growth of intellect, such fostering 
of good will thru emotional training, such creation of a 
many-sided interest, that the great educational end may 
be obtained. The acquisition of knowledge is ir itself 
one means to this end. It conditions menta: develop- 
ment and is more or less accompanied byii. But knowl- 
edge should be so nearly self-acquired as to involve with 
a maximum of learning, a maximam of discipline. 

The antagonism between knowledge and culture, 
between the content of edueation and education itself, 
is for the most part a creation of the syllogism, whose 
discussion belongs more properly to the days when men 
argued about the number of feathers in Gabriel’s wings. 
Scholasticism is dead. Knowledge, however mechanie- 
ally acquired, carries with it acertain amount of culture. 
No culture can be gained without the acquisition of 
some small sum of knowledge ; more than this, it is safe 
to assume that a maximum of knowledge can co-exist 
with a maximum of culture. Perhaps, some time, we 
may come to believe that a maximum of knowledge can 
not exist without a maximum of culture. Even now, 
since it is not knowledge, but the use of knowledge that 
is power, it can not be denied that the greater the ac- 
companying culture, the more “practical” the knowl- 
edge acquired. This is the article that must be added 
to the popular creed, before the school plays all the part 
that it ean in the education of the race. 


The Teacher, Not the Curriculum, to be ‘Kindergartenized.” 


It has been said that the elementary school should 
be “kindergartenized.” While this is true in the sense 
in which the assertion is doubtless meant to be taken, 
while it is true that the kindergarten spirit, which after 
all is but another name for the spirit of the “ new edu- 
cation should find its way into the common school, there 
is danger that ‘“‘kindergartenizing” may be taken by 
some to mean the intreduction into a curriculum al- 
ready overcrowded of the work of the kindergarten as 
it is—“‘ plays,” “gifts,” and all. No such idea has en- 
tered the minds of any sensible disciples of Froebel. 
Soon after the kindergarten experiment was first tried 
in London, Miss Shirreff asserted that “the one real 
difficulty to overcome with kindergarten children is that 
of passing from object lessons to book lessons ; but if 
this transition be made under the guidance of kinder- 
garten teachers, it is accomplished without trouble or 
annoyance to the little ones.” Hence transition classes 
then, hence the cry to-day that the primary school 
should be kindergartenized—not the curriculum but the 
teacher. 

Attempts to seriously medify the former have been 
made again and again. Object lessons have come and 
gone ; nature-study in so far as it has been falsely so 
called, with its stuffed ducks and little alligators, is hav- 
ing its fitful reign. But midst the pressure of innova- 
tion, the people hold fast to their ancient creed, and for 
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‘once at least— Vox populi vox Dei. The old curriculum 
will continue to stand, because it in the main contains little 
but essentials. Children must learn to read, to write, 
to cipher, and to spell, to know the story of their coun- 
try, and to become familiar with distant lands. 


Children’s Interests Will Not Revolutionize the Curriculum. 


Child-students in their brave and honest effort to 
avoid errors of expectation, are perhaps right in assum- 
ing as scientists that little is known of the child mind 
and its content, but as educators they err when they 
proclaim that the determination of children’s interests 
will revolutionize the school curriculum. The child’s 
interests depend upon its mental content. And without 
philosophizing with Herbart or dissecting with Lom- 
broso, without staking all on either environment or her- 
edity, they can safely take it for granted that the 
child’s mental content is for the most part what is put 
into the child's mind, and that what does not get in 
from the home and places of public resort, is put in by 
the school. Even should the school putin the least, 
and should that part of the mental content for which it 
is responsible be altogether uninteresting to the child, 
the popular judgment would still favor the old curricu- 
lum and the popular judgment would be right. It is 
the place of the school to create new interests—a many- 
sided interest, if you please. This, after all, is what is 
in part asserted in the familiar principle—proceed from 
the known to the related unknown. Child-study will 
tell the teachers more of what is in the child mind when 
it enters school, will tell them more of what they have 
to proceed from, not more of what they must proceed fo. 
Philosophy alone can determine that—and, as the phil- 
osophy that rules, is the common sense of most, the cur- 
riculum will continue to be “practical.” But the prac- 
tical does not conflict with the ideal ; it is included in 
it. For the most part the popular creed is wrong only 
in that it does not go far enough. Pupils must master 
written and printed words, but mechanical mastery must 
be accompanied by an exercise of the’imagination which 
will associate with print and script not sounds alone, but 
all that for which they stand. Only continual repeti- 
tion will ensure the memorizing of the fundamental 
facts of number ; nothing else can take its place. But 
children should be led to derive those facts for them- 
selves, to derive their own principles, to formulate and 
apply their own rules. Geographical forms, both natu- 
ral and political, the location of mountains, rivers, rail- 
roads, and towns—must be drilled into the child’s mind 
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but it should also be led to comprehend why every 
Pennsylvania village is not a Pittsburg, or a Minneapolis 
arises by St. Anthony’s Falls. Many historical names 
and events—even some epoch-making dates, should be 
written upon the cerebral cortex of youth as deeply as 
on the monuments and tombs from which they are tran- 
scribed, but the connections should be traced which ex- 
ist between events—the historical skeleton thus being at 
least well articulated—and, more than this, teacher or 
text-book should play the Ezekiel with the valley of 
dead men’s bones, until to the imagination of childhood, 
the heroes of the past arise in all their pristine might, 
an exceeding great army. 


Change is Needed in Instruction, Not in Content. 
It is thus, that the common school is to be “ kinder- 


gartenized;” this is the end of the “new education,” 


and when the metempsychosis is complete, when all 
teachers realize that not only can practical knowledge 
be acquired without stunting the imagination of child- 
hood, but in such a way as to develop every latent ac- 
tivity necessary to the realaization of the ideal, there 
will be little need of modifying the curriculum. Ob- 
ject-lessons will still be given, nature-study will yet 
be taught, but they will appear, not as distinct sub- 
jects on the school program, but in new and rational 
method under the name of every ancient but necessary 
branch. 

Nor must we await some scientific millennium before 
all this can come to pass. Blind is the edueation which 
masquerading in discretion, refuses to tread the path of 
progress until psychology has pointed the way. Just as 
certainly as the same stars shone in the skies of Herschel 
as in those of Ptolemy, just so surely as in spite of 
molecule and atom, brass still is brass and gold is gold,— 
will intellect, feelings and will, perception, memory, and 
imagination, remain the same, whether analyzed to sev- 
enty units of sensation or to one of soul. Let science 
search out the atoms of the mind! it is with mental 
compounds that the teacher hasto work. And if he does 
his best, if he but utilizes half of what he already knows,— 
even should scalpel rust and balance break, it will not 
be long before there is no. school that is not a kinder- 
garten, no kindergarten that is not a school. For just 
as certainly as the people have come to believe that the 
earth revolves around the sunand not the sun about the 
earth, will they sooner orlater perceive with equal clear- 
ness, that there is no necessary antagonism between 
what is really practical and that which is truly ideal. 





The Feelings as a Factor in School Training. 
By C. L. Payton, A.M. 


The word sensibility is a word which has of late lost 
caste. It is used by the novelist to describe the young 
lady who is morbidly impressionable and romantic ; it is 
used by a cabinet minister to describe the tender-heart- 
edness of the peace-lover, the Quaker, and the pro-Boer. 
It carries with it nowadays a connotation of over-sensi- 
tiveness and sentimentalism. Itis used with a tone of 
disparagement. 

The adjective sensible, on the other: hand, tho it has 
not lost caste, is used in a sense quite foreign to its 
original meaning, to denote rather intellect than feeling, 
a person whose judgment is cool, impartial, and dis- 
passionate. 

It was not in this way that Edmund Burke used these 
words. To him the word “sensibility ” denoted one of 
those attributes which distinguish the higher types of 
men. One of the qualities whieh has passed with the 
age of chivalry is “that sensibility of principle which 
felt a stain like a wound”; and one of the qualities 
of the true law-giver is that he must be “ full of sensi- 
bility.” 

I would like, for the purposes of this paper at any rate, 

*Paper read before London College of Preeeptors.—Abridged. 


to reinstate the word in the high place among human 
qualities which was accorded to it by Edmund Burke. 
To my mind, every well bred and well trained man and 
woman ought to be, in his phrase, “full of sensibility ;” 
they must have that delicate feeling of personal honor, 
that quick response of sympathy, that fine tact in deal- 
ing with others which the word “‘sensibility,” and so-far 
as I know, no other word in the language, implies. The 
great difference to me between man and man, the differ- 
ence according to which men are ranked as higher 
or lower, is just this, that one feels more than an- 
other, feels more promptly, more deeply, and more 
truly, and acts according to sueh right feelings. 
“The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers” and 
“first to be touched by the thorns”—the heart that 
being so awake and so touched, is ready to work at the 
extraction of thorns and the cultivation of flowers—that 
is, after all, the highest type of educated man. 

“The true lawgiver should be full of sensibility.” So 
should every teacher. He is alive to the slighest indi- 
cation, because, just asa slight indication in the body 
may be to the physician a symptom of grave disorder, so 
in our much more delicately adjusted moral nature the 
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slightest outward sign—a tone of the voice, a glance of 
the eye, a curl of the lip, a titter in the tone—may be 
symptomatic of inward disorder. 

May I take a homely illustration? The captain had 
retired about an hour ago, and but for the man at the 
wheel and the look-out there was no one on deck. Sud- 
denly the captain’s door opened, and the captain stepped 
out in his pyjamas and bedroomslippers. ‘‘Holloah, 
Captain, I thought you were in your bunk and sound 
asleep.” “So I was right enough, but I thought I 
heard a noise. I think it’s somewhere in the engine- 
room.” There was indeed plenty,of noise: there was 
the noise of the waves and the swish of the water, and 
the regular thud of the engines. “Lots of noise, Cap- 
tain, for that matter.” But it wasn’t any of these 
noises that got him out of bed. It was a rope at the 
far end of the ship which had not been properly made 
fast, and it was flapping irregularly against the side of 
the vessel. “Bless you, sir,” said the captain, ‘when 
you have a ship on your mind, you've got to be thinking 
all the while when you're asleep ; you’ve got to have an 
eye in the back of your head and listen with your toes.” 

The true schoolmaster must be fullof sensibility. He 
must also try to understand, sympathize with, and utilize 
the feeling of, his pupils. How fatal is the mistake of 
ignoring the feelings in education, and how tragic are 
the consequences of so doing, is shown in fiction by “ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and in real life by the auto- 
biography of John Stuart Mill. George Meredith’s 
novel is highly prized by all interested in education. 
The resultant impression of that book, to my mind, 
is that no amount of cleverness in the teacher and 
no amount of excellence in system or curriculum is 
of any avail if one leaves out of account the natural 
propensities, feelings, and desires of the child whom we 
educate. As tothe story of John S. Mill’s early train- 
ing that for intellectual gymnastic and the accumula- 
tion of knowledge no more excellent training could be 
devised, but how utterly it ignored both his hands and 
his feelings, and how prolonged and turbid and painful 
was the reaction of outraged nature. 


Know the Child. 


But the old system is no more. Practically the whole 
of the advance made in educational science has been 
made precisely by taking into account the natural feel- 
ings of children, studying them, and adapting to them 
both ourselves and our teaching. The old philosophy 
of education kept its eye on knowledge—such and such 
knowledge was to be inculcated, such and such instru- 
ments of knowledge were to be mastered. The matter 
of the teaching, the system of the teaching was the same 
forall. Itwassimple—very simple—but it was wrong. 
One kind of feelings this school did take into its cogniz- 
ance--the bodily feelings. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart,” said Dr. Keate. ‘ Be pure in heart, boys. If you 
aren’t pure in heart I’ll flog you.” Such was the old 
school. And there was no advance in educational 
science until another school arose, who said: ‘‘ The first 
thing to study is the growing organism that we have 
to develop—we must find out its latent powers, the laws 
of its growth, and its instinctive tendencies ; observe 
the lines along which these tendencies develop, and 
take them as our rule in the planning out of methods.” 
This is what Pestalozzi called “the process of nature in 
the development of humanity.” This was the secret of 
what has been called his “‘ gift of divination, his lumin- 
ous guesswork.” The discovery was the outcome of his 
experience. His experience was not, of course, unique ; 
but the reason why Pestalozzi saw the lesson of his ex- 
perience, while others who had the same experience did 
not see, was due precisely to the intense sympathy of 
kis nature; he was “full of sensibility,” and therefore 
he had eyes to see. 


Greater Freedom and Sociableness. 


If Pestalozzi could see to-day the results in European 
and Ameriean education of the new truth which he discov- 
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ered, he would have no reason to be discouraged. These 
results are most apparent perhaps in primary education. 
Consider the difference between the modern kindergar- 
ten and the old elementary school. Contrast the free- 
dom, sociableness, and spontaneous joyousness of the 
present infant class with what Edward Thring tells us 
of his own preparatory school, where all talking at 
meals was forbidden ; and young Edward Thring him- 
self was flogged for “a very little laugh at dinner.” 
“All my life long,” he says, “the evil of that place has 
been on me. It is even now one of my strongest im- 
pressions, with its misery, the misery of a clipped hedge, 
with every clip thru flesh and blood and fresh young 
feelings ; its snatches of joy, its painful but honest 
work—grim, but grimly in earnest—and its prison 
morality of discipline. The most lasting lessonof my 
life was the failure of suspicion and severity to get inside 
the boy world, however much it troubled our outsides.” 

Let that stand for evidence which might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Such things as this are dealt with nowa- 
days bya special society, and the policeman, the family 
butcher, the family milkman, the family washerwoman, 
and the grocer’s boy all combine to bring such occur- 
rences to the notice of the society and protect child 
life from such inhumanity. 


The Changes in Secondary Schools. 


The results of the new theory in secondary education 
have been slower in maturing ; they are not nearly so 
universal, they are less easily discerned, but I believe 
they are every bit as real. Within my own time there 
has been a wonderful change in the relations between 
masters and boys. I don’t think the credit can be as- 
cribed to any one personality or any one school—it has 
been in the air, it has been everywhere silently operative, 
but it seems to me so real and so important that the 
word ‘‘change ” is too weak, and perhaps the proper 
word for me to use would be ‘‘revolution.” In what 
does this silent revolutionconsist, and how has it come? 
It consists in the closeness and freedom of the personal 
intercourse between master and pupil. Thirty or forty 
years ago the masters lived apartfrom the boys. The 
master was what a master still isin Continental schools— 
an officer—and the boys were the rank and file. The 
idea of a master corresponding with a boy was unheard 
of. If acommand was given, he no more dreamed of 
saying “please,” than the officer on parade thinks of 
saying, “Right turn, gentlemen, if you please,” or 
“ Kindly turn to the front.” The relationship is very 
different now. I remember when I went to Rugby asa 
master being surprised at the quite informal way in 
which boys and masters foregathered out of school 
hours, how after evening preparation one would drop 
in to a study to give back a composition, or even with- 
out any such pretext, just for abit of a chat, and not 
infrequently also a bit of a cake, without there being 
the slightest suspicion on the part of the boys that 
you were an intruder, or the slightest feeling on the 
part of the master that he was unwelcome or de trop 
—and all this without there being any laxness of 
discipline or any other advantage.taken by the boys. 
As it has been wittily phrased, ‘‘The masters are still 
boys, and the boys are still mastered.” Now this is the 
old Greek idea of education being a companionship—it is 
the quiet, unnoticed, and unobtrusive influence of one 
who is with the boys in gamesand in hobbies as well as 
work, who shares in all their life and to whom deference 
is paid, not because of any official position he holds, but 
because of what he is in himself. 


Sympathy between Teacher and Pupil. 


How has the changecome about? It hascome about 
mainly thru games. “Sympathy,” as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, “‘is best cultivated by participation in the 
pleasures of people.” The pleasures of boys—Anglo- 
Saxon boys at any rate—are chiefly cricket (base ball in 
America), footbal), rowing, and outdoor games. It has 
become the custom of masters to share in these, and, so 
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sharing, they have learned a sympathy which they would 
never have learned in the mere class-room routine ; and 
this sympathy has given them insight and influence, and 
has enabled them to put their finger on the central sen- 
sorium of the genus boy, without his knowing it, ina 
way which was never possible before. And herein I 
should like in justice to say how much is due to junior 
masters, especially in our boarding schools. Boys take 
their ideals and their tone much more readily from a 
younger man. I have been often surprised at the in- 
fluence on senior boys of one who is perhaps only three 
years or so their elder. With a gray beard ora bald 
head they are apt to say unconsciously to themselves : 
“Yes, that’s all very well for him; but then he’s old 
and I’m young, and that’s what makes the difference,” 
They cannot say this of a man who is just fresh from 
his schools. Honor to whom honor is due. I think it 
is only right to make some public acknowledgment of 
the way the junior masters on the staffs of our different 
schools, teo often wretchedly underpaid, have thrown 
themselves, without stint of leisure or of interest, into 
the life of the school to which they have been attached. 


The Starting Point. 


That education will be the best which finds the point 
of departure. In intellectual work it will secure, in the 
first place, interest, and thru interest will prompt 
the mind to self-activity in acquiring ideas and knowl- 
edge. In all other matters, physical, social, esthetic, 
and spiritual, it will watch for the unfolding of the 
several feelings, appetites, desires, and as each feeling, 
or appetite, or tendency unfolds it will provide the right 
opportunity and the right way for its exercise and its 
expression, so that each instinctive tendency of the or- 
ganism may, as it develops, contribute its part to the 
building up of the whole “thru that which every 
joint supplicth,” and so conduce to the full-grown per- 
fect manhood or womanhood. 

Let us then take stock of some of these feelings as 
they arise in the case of boys, for I would prefer to 
speak of what I know. ButI shall be told at the out- 
set that boys have no feelings ; it’s absurd to say that 
they have. We have all of us felt this at times when 
we have had a splitting headache and our classes have 
chosen just that day on which to be specially tiresome. 
Robert Louis Stevenson describes somewhere the callous 
way in which a child came up to him as he lay ill, and, 
airily disregarding the patient’s complex and acute suf- 
ferings, requested his attention for some more pressing 
business of its own. It is true that children are de- 
lightfully incapable of entering into the feelings of their 
elders. It isa wrong deduction to say that therefore 
they have no feelings at all. 


He jests at scars whe never felt a wound. 


And a boy who never had a headache in his life does 
not sympathize with your headache, simply because he 
doesn’t understand what it means. If you had sore 
gums from teething, or whata little fellow of my ac- 
quaintance once called “‘a pain under your pinafore,” 
thru eating too much plum pudding, then he would 
understand and you would have, for a time at any rate, 
his sympathy. The cruelty of boys (which is so well 
known that I need not illustrate it) is due largely to 
this anesthesia. A boy, who habitually pelted toads, 
one day saw a toad, in its expiring agony, fold its fore- 
feet together like hands. This touched him, it got 
home, it made him feel the pain he had inflicted, and 
afterwards he not only did not pelt toads himself with 
stones, but stopped other fellows from so doing. The 
boy had feelings, as all boys have, but they were dor- 
mant, inhibited by lack of perception. 

Nor must we be surprised if we find their feelings 
absolutely irrational. I knew. of a midshipmite who 
never could get to sleep ashore until the gardener came 
and played the garden hose upon his window. And 
Professor James tells the story of a child who, in the 
midst of a raging fire, in presence of devouring flames, 
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showed neither astonishment nor fear, but the noise of 
the firemen’s trumpet and the wheels of the engine 
made him start and cry.. We must simply not expect 
them to be rational—we must take them as they are, 
however unreasonable—and work upon that basis. That 
must be our point of departure—at any rate, we shall 
never get any other. 
Changeableness of Feeling. 

We must not be annoyed to find these feelings 
changeable, not to say capricious. ‘‘The young,” says 
Aristotle in his rhetoric, ‘desire passionately, but 
quickly cease from thir desire.” The young mind is 
not stable or tenacious, nor can it hold much at a time, 
and a new interest quickly expels an old one. But, 
even so, by long suffering and judicious selection, cer- 
tain moods may be encouraged, become habitual, and, 
gathering strength, gradually come to constitute tem- 
perament. : 

From this very changeableness of feeling the wise 
teacher will avoid, above all, monotony. There must be 
novelty and change ; we must not getintoarut. Here, 
as much as anywhere, the skill of the craftsman is seen. 
He has to go over the same ground again and again, 
but he must always have fresh illustrations and fresh 
aspects, and work backwards and forwards over the 
same subject. ‘Small changes benefit the organism,” 
says Darwin. This is specially true of the young. Dull- 
ness and monotony are the devil to them. Ifa thing 
has always been done one way, that is precisely a reason 
why it should be done the reverse way now and again. 
Beware of what Oliver Wendell Holmes calls “the gin- 
ger-bread rabbit expression” on the faces of your class. 
It is a sure sign that you have lost touch with interest. 
Rather do anything than suffer it to continue; stand 
on your head, if you like, or else do asa colleague of 
mine used to do, seat yourself in the class—take a hum- 
ble place at the bottom—tell off one of the boys to take 
the lesson, and let them see how many places you can 
get by fair answering of questions. The first and the 
great commandment for a teacher is: “ Thou shalt be 
alive.” Let your teaching fairly tingle with life. Make 
your class feel they are under a map, not under a ma- 
chine. 

Different Expressions of Feeling. 

In enumerating some of the more marked instincts or 
natural feelings, itis impossible to speak in universals- 
The sequence according to which they develop is ex- 
ceedingly diverse, and their expression is, if possible, 
more diverse still. Darwin wrote a treatise on the ex- 
pression of the emotions. This gives us what we may 
call the normal and physiological mode of expression. 
But consider how different in different persons will be 
the expression of the same emotion. A party was 
climbing in the Rocky mountains. It wasa heterogene- 
ous sort of party; there were ministers, business men, 
and professional men. Suddenly they breasted a ridge 
and the Pacific ocean burst upon their view. It wasa 
great moment. “Hallelujah!” said the Methodist 
minister ; ‘‘Glory to God.” ‘Well, I'll be ———!” 
said the stockbroker. It was the same feeling— the 
same spirit ; there was difference of expression, of ritual 


—that is all. 
(To be continued.] 


SF 

Where did man first live when he appeared on this 
planet? An able scientist in the West conjectures that 
he lived in the region of the north pole, of course a 
milder climate then prevailing. Fossils of the redwood 
tree are found there and the bones of the mammoth; 
some well preserved specimens of the latter have lately 
been found. The appearance of these covered with hair 
has been explained by supposing that they grew hair as 
a defence against the cold that seems finally to have set 
in. But the cold becoming intense they finally perished. 


The migration of birds to the north to breed is the in- 
heritance of an instinct to return to the original breed- 
ing grounds—in fact to their old homes. 
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Class Management and Discipline. 
By Joseph S. Gaylor, Pd. D., Prin. P. S. 19. Manhattan. 


The Care of School Property. 
(Continued from last week.) 
The Class Library. 


(a) How To SecurE Booxs.—Whether the library of 
the school is to be administered as a single institution 
or is to be divided into as many sections as there are 
classes is a matter for the principal's decision. But in 
either case the teacher has a certain responsibility. The 
suggestions here made apply chiefly to the class library, 
but the remarks on the ‘‘ Purpose of a library,” ‘“‘ How 
to realize the object,” and “‘Who may use the library,” 
are equally pertinent in the case of a general library. 

The books should be supplied by the principal, aither 
out of the special library fund or out of the general sup- 
ply fund, if this be permissible. Resourceful teachers, 
however, find means of collecting libraries even where 
no Official assistance is given. Pupils can be induced to 
loan or centribute books out of their private stock at 
home. Sometimes a class paper is published (possible 
only in the higher grades) at a profit, and perhaps well- 
to-do parents who learn of the ambitions of the class, 
insist on making a special contribution. At any rate, 
in nearly all eases where there is a will to gather a li- 
brary, a way is found to do it. 

The teacher must exercise wise caution in accepting 
contributed books. He must rigidly exclude all trashy 
stuff, all books whose print is too small, everything of a 
sectarian character, everything that isin any way mor- 
ally unfit for children. Some of the finest classics in 
English will thus have to be rejected. “The Scarlet 
Letter,” for instance, or an un-edited copy of “Gulliver's 
Travels” would, in my judgment, be improper reading 
for a child in the grades. 

(b) THE CaTaLoG.—A complete list of the books in 
the library, with title, author, and catalog number should 
be accessible to every pupil. Ifthe number of different 
books is small, children may copy the catalog into their 
note-books. If this involves too much labor, let a single 
copy be posted in a convenient place in the room. 

(c) WHo May USE THE LIBRARY.—Some teachers re- 
strict the privileges of the library to the use of meri- 
torious pupils. This course is not to be commended. 
“Bad” boys are such sometimes because they have not 
enough work to keep them busy. The library books in 
such cases are very useful in furnishing material for the 
exercise of idle brains. Frequently, too, an indifferent 
pupil becomes interested in regular school work thru a 
skilful use of the library. The only children that are 
properly denied access to the library are those who mark 
or destroy books. A pupil who loses or fails toreturn a 
book when due, should be compelled to replace the same. 
Failing in this he must be promptly sent to the princi- 
pal. 

(d) Tue Limit oF TimeE.—Two weeks is a reasonable 
time to allow for the return of a book. Usually the 
reader should have the privilege of renewal for a week 
or two longer. 

(e) PURPOSE OF THE LIBRARY.—The immediate and 
primary aim of the school library is the enjoyment of 
good books. In this respect the reading of library books 
is to be sharply distinguished from other school reading. 
Pleasure may be an incidental aim in other reading, but 
here it is the chief one. Information, which in “‘sup- 
plementary” reading is one of the primary objects, in 
library reading is incidental. We propose here the lit- 
eral application of the Herbartian doctrine of interest ; 
namely, that interest is the end of the whole business, 
and knowledge a means of acquiring it. The object of 
the library is to give the pupilan appetite for good 
books. This can only be done by letting him taste the 
literary dainties that tickle hisown palate. There is no 
use in telling him he ought to read this and that, or he 


ought to read with this and that purpose in view. _Li- 
brary reading, to be effective, must be done by the pupil’s 
voluntary effort; and unless he is interested in the 
books you give him, you have no guarantee that he will 
read any of them to please you. 

For these reasons the selection of books for a class 
library is an exceedingly difficult task. Publishers issue 
volumes by the thousand, but, alas, how few of these are 
suitable for any given grade! If they possess interest, 
they lack literary merit. If they have this merit they 
are too difficult. Sometimes the text is suitable, but 
the pictures offend. Then, again, both these may pass 
muster, but the type is too small, or the spacing is too 
narrow, or the paper is too poor, or the binding is objec- 
tionable. The Library catalog of Manhattan borough, 
New York city, contains more than three thousand titles. 
Yet when one undertakes to seleet from it books for 
class reading he is sorely puzzled to find material that is 
entirely satisfactory from all points of view. 

(f) How To REALIZE THE PurPoss.—Interest in read- 
ing being the primary aim of the library, what can the 
teacher do to stimulate that interest ? Providing the 
right kind of- books is, of course, the most effective 
means; without these the task is well-nigh hopeless. 
There are a few master minds, like Franklin and Lin- 
coln, who in childhood devour with relish works on divin- 
ity, philosophy, and other abstract themes ; but the ma- 
jority of children are not attracted to this class of 
reading. For them the book must be simple in lan- 
guage and must treat subjects specially adapted to the 
experiences and fancies of childhood. 

The reading may be done either at home or in the 
class-room. If it is donein school there must be a 
“reading hour,” and enough copies of one book to supply 
each pupil. It is better to have fifty copies of one good 
book than one copy each of fifty books. The advantage 
of having many copies is (1) that the teacher is able to 
conduct class exereises, and (2) the interest is greatly 
intensified when all are reading and discussing the same 
book at once. 

Whether the reading be done at home or at school it 
should be carefully and appreciatively done. Each pupil 
should give before the class an oral or written account 
of at least one book during each term. He should be 
taught to note the name of the author and to find out 
something of his life and the names of other books he 
has written. The teacher may, at convenient seasons, 
read effective passages from works of class authors not 
found in the school library, and thus the interest is wid- 
ened and deepened, so that children will, of their own 
accord, join free libraries and read books of which they 
have heard from their teachers. 


we 
Education for Citizenship. II. 


By CHarLes DEForestT Hoxie, Author of “ Civics for New York 
State.” 


Every American voter is an incipient law maker. As 
he casts his ballot for alderman, for member of the 
board of supervisors, for member of his state legislature, 
or for Congressman of the United States, he sets in 
motion the machinery that makes law. He, himself, 
may be chosen a member of any of these lawmaking 
bodies. He should have, therefore, an intelligent con- 
ception of what laws may and may not be made, and of 
what legislative policies are likely to prove wise or 
unwise under our constitvtional form of government. 
This knowledge he cannot attain without some general 
understanding of the fundamental principles underlying 
our national constitution and the constitution of his 
own state. 

Here, as before stated, the average voter is not 
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expected to attain to a profound or technical scholar- 
ship. He should, however, have an acquaintance with 
the general outlines and underlying spirit of the consti- 
tutional law, and some knowledge of the historical de- 
velopments leading to the adoption of our national and 
state constitutions. The voter, as an incipient law- 
maker, ought also to have a pretty good idea in a gen- 
eral way as to whether a proposed piece of legislation is 
in accordance with the letter and spirit of these consti- 
tutions. If not in such accord, and the proposed law 
be of such moment as to warrant a change in the funda- 
mental law in order to bring it into existence, then the 
voter should be able to move intelligently to secure such 
change. 

To be more specific, suppose that a number of citizens 
desire that the telegraph be made a part of the postal 
system ; or to go further, suppose they wish the govern- 
ment to buy up existing telegraph systems and operate 
them, as the post office is operated, for the benefit of 
the whole people. The first thing to be considered 
would be the question: Can the government lawfully 
assume control of the telegraph under the Constitution 
of the United States? May any clause of that consti- 
tution be construed as forbidding such action? If not, 
under what section is there authority for a government 
telegraph? And further, would such proposed action 
by the government be in harmony with previous legis- 
lative action and with the general spirit of our insti- 
tutions? 

Having answered these questions to his own satisfac- 
tion in the affirmative, the citizen should then know in 
a general way the results of government ownership and 
operation of the telegraph in places where it has already 
been tried. And in this particular the citizen should 
know how to get at the original official sources of in- 
formation, instead of taking his opinions at third or 
fourth hand from the partisans or opponents of a gov- 
ernment telegraph. 

In much the same way every well-equipped American 
voter ought to have a general understanding, in outline, 
of all the more important pressing economic, political 
and municipal problems that may be seriously affected 
by legislative action. He should, for example, have a 
general understanding of the problems of municipal 
ownership and operation of water, lighting, and trans- 
portation service; of the various problems involved in 
different methods of taxation; of the problems arising 
from the great industrial combinations known as 
“trusts,” and the resulting efforts at government pro- 
hibition or control; of the problems involved in the 
issue and control of the currency; of the problem of 
government regulation of transportation. He should 
also understand the bearing of the question of improved 
and extended eivil service upon the question of more 
generally extended municipal and governmental func- 
tions, and the secondary problem arising from a pos- 
sible “ permanent office-holding class.” 

These are some of the questions upon which the 
average American citizen should have an intelligent 
opinion, based as far as possible upon facts, that he 
may by his ballot influence legislation in the best inter- 
ests of his city, state, and the nation. 

(To be coatinued.) 


SF 


Congress has voted to admit Oklahoma, Arizona, and. 


New Mexico into the sisterhood of free and independ- 
ent states. The constitutional convention of New 
Mexico has been granted power to designate the name 
by which the new state shall enter into the Union. In 
the case of Oklahoma the constitutional convention by 
irrevocable ordinance is asked to express consent to 
any future act of Congress which shall attach all or any 
part of the Indian Territory to the state. In other re- 


spects the enabling acts differ materially only in refer- 
ence to the public lands appropriated for educational and 
public purposes. 
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Truancy Problems. 


By Supt. Wa. D. PARKINSON, of Waltham, Mass. 
(Extract from Report.) 


A pupil absent from school without the permission of 
his parents is accounted a truant. The wandering in- 
stinct takes possession of most boys and girls at some 
stage of their development and with a good many the 
indulgence of this instinct comes into collision with 
school sessions. The temptation to go to a fire, to fol- 
low a circus parade, or to wander in the woods in the 
warm spring days, instead of going to school, often pre- 
vails. In itself this seems a small matter, and indeed 
itis soif it does not become habitual, but experience 
has shown that if the habit is indulged it soon leads to 
serious demoralization. Success in slipping between 
the control of the home and the control of the school 
grows into defiance of all control. The best remedy 
that has been found is to place the persistent truant in 
a school which combines also a home, so that control is 
continuous. 

Such a school is maintained by the county. It is not 
a place of penalty, nor is it a place of confinement. 
There are no fences or barred windows. Nor is ita 
place where bad boys are sent. Truants, of course, are 
not the best class of boys, but a truant during his tru- 
ancy will usually find worse companions than other tru- 
ants are, and boys of habits and character which make 
them fit subjects for the reform school are not received. 

It is a school in which boys are taught as in other 
schools. They have manual training, and work upon 
the farm or in the bakery. They are well fed, have 
suitable hours for play, sleep in beds as nice and as 
comfortable as any of them have at home, in rooms as 
fresh and clean as our own, and far better ventilated. 
The boys in the school are encouraged to make the best 
of themselves. One means of training seems to me to 
be suggestive for our public schools, and I have heard 
the same expression from others. It is the band of 
music, made up of about twenty-five of the boys, trained 
by a director employed for the purpose. This illus- 
trates somewhat the principle upon which the school is 
conducted. 

Boys are not sent to this school unless it seems that 
their cure is hopeless under the conditions at home. It 
always comes as a shock to the parents, however, when 
complaint is entered and the question is raised of sending 
a boy to the county school. Theparents who have been 
least disturbed at the truancy are often most distressed 
at the thought of the truant school. Every appeal is 
urged and every influence brought to bear against com- 
mitment or in favor of release. These appealsare often 
pathetic and resistence to them seems harsh. Yet it is 
a fair index of the merits of such protests that in the 
two instances in which they have been yielded to during 
the past year the parents have subsequently regretted 
their own action, in one case returning the boy, in the 
other unable to do so because the boy’s wilfulness had 
turned into channels other than truancy. 

Justice to the boys and to the school itself requires 
that we resist such appeals in most cases. To be suc- 
cessful such a school must retain its pupils long enough 
to accomplish something with them. To send boys 
there merely to scare them or their parents into con- 
formity with their duty would be to pervert the school 
into a mere lockup. Pupils should not be sent there 
until they need the training given there, and then they 
should not be withdrawn until they have had the benefit 
of that training. We are making progress in the mat- 
ter. People are coming to understand it better, and 
the school attendance law is being more effectively en- 
forced than ever before. The most difficult problem of 
enforcement at present is in the case where absence is 
due not to truancy but to shiftlessness of parents. A 
fine of twenty dollars, which is the utmost penalty in 
such a case, has no terrors to a parent whose very shift- 
lessness protects him, from the payment of any fine. 
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Francis W. Parker—The Reformer. 


By Dr. Geo. P. BRown, Editor of School and Home Education. 


Francis W. Parker was a prophet. His was not a new 
voice, but it was stronger and more courageous than 
others. He attacked with sledge hammer blows what 
he held to be the educational idols of his time. The 
mechanism of systems and courses of study which pre- 
scribed the same series of lessons for all pupils without 
regard to race, color, or previous conditions of servi- 
tude, had so riveted the teacher’s eye to the things to 
be taught that the child himself was hardly within the 
field of vision. He declared, in thunder tones, that it is 
the child that is to be taught and not the text-books. 
He would burn the grammar, the spelling book, and the 
rest because they stood between the teacher and the 
child. Children are both alike and different. Their 
differences are as numerous as their likenesses. Their 
likenesses make them a community, their differences 
make them individuals. To ignore their individuality 
is an educational sin. Only:a part of the nature and 
powers of each one is then addressed. They are thereby 
made slaves to their environment. The schools should 
banish the procrustean bed and give teachers and chil- 
dren freedom to grow as their natures prompt. Only 
by doing this can the mission of the school be realized. 

Something like the above would seem to have been in 
the mind of Colonel Parker as a conviction that stirred 
‘his feelings to their profoundest depths. He saw, in 
his imagination, an ideal school thru whieh the children 
and eventually society would be redeemed. What was 
needed was a change of attitude by which the child 
should be made the central object of study and the 
branches of learning should be incidental helps in sup- 
plying an environment that should be favorable to the 
child’s natural evolution. 

This minimizing, almost to the point of abolition, of 
organization and system in school teaching, seemed to 
welcome confusion and chaos. This appeared to ke true 
to those, especially, who had studied for years school 
administration and the adaptation of instruction to the 
requirements of gradation and a very crude notion of 
psychology. 

When Colonel Parker became superintendent in 
Quincy, Mass., reverence for the machinery of sckool 
teaching possessed the land in all but a few favored 
places. But there was a prevailing feeling of unrest 
among the better teachers and the more thoughtful 
parents. And what wonder when the successful drill- 
master who could make the wheels go round with the 
least friction was most certain of employment. It was 
the period of the one universal program for all schools 
of the same grade. The superintendent often looked 
with pride upon his ability to tell what was going on at 
any hour in every school in his system. The writer re- 
members that in the eity of Indianapolis a very able 
woman who was the principal supervisor of primary ed- 
ucation called together weekly the teachers of each 
grade and went over with them the lessons they were to 
teach the children. The teachers often sought to re- 
produce not only her ideas but her language. 

When Colonel Parker’s voice was heard in this wilder- 
ness the teachers of the children responded with more 
unanimity and enthusiasm than did the administrators 
of the systems. His public addresses advocated a révo- 
lution so radical, and yet so vague in its process and go 
indefinite in its results that those who were reponsible 
to the publie for orderly procedure in the schools saw 
in him only a preacher of educational anarchy. His oft- 
repeated injunction was, ‘‘ Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” But a definite statement of the 
truth and by what process freedom was to result, this 
prophet was, at that time, unable to make. The aecom- 
panying injunction to burn the text-books and give to 
the teachers freedom to follow their own impulses 
seemed to the administrators of the schools a dangerous 
doctrine, at least until the time had arrived when 
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teachers and administrators and even the prophets 
themselves knew the truth sufficiently well to find free- 
dom in it. 

These first chapters in the history of modern educa- 
tional reform need to be recalled in order to be able to 
judge with even-handed justice the conflict that for 
some years was carried on between Colonel Parker, the 
reformer, and the conservative school superintendents. 
Many superintendents had already begun to study how 
to take the next step in the evolution of school instruc- 
tion before Colonel Parker began his campaign. They 
saw both the bad and the good in the schools. The 
tares had grown with the wheat, but the problem of 
burning the tares without destroying the wheat they 
were not yet able to solve. It seemed as if Colonel 
Parker would burn both and begin anew to plant the 
field. It was the old question whether evolution or 
revolution was the remedy. Our educational history 
that has been so rapidly making during the last thirty 
years, and which does not yet declare what it shall be, 
will some time confer equal henor upon the reformers 
burning with a holy zeal for the regeneration of the 
world thru a better education of the children, and the 
conservatives who saw in eur school system a stage in 
the natural evolution-of society which must give place 
to the next stage, after the manner in which the period 
of organization had followed the period of chaos that 
preceded it. 

The prophet is the impassioned advocate of better 
ideals, who prepares the way for the priest, who in turn 
seeks to realize so many of these ideals as are attainable 
by engrafting them upon the sound and healthy stock 
that has stood four square to every wind of doctrine 
thru the ages. 

Colonel Parker was enabled to do his great work by 
his power to command the attention of the public. His 
theme, his earnestness, his unique oratorical powers, 
and especially the time, in which a subconscious con- 
viction prevailed that the schools were not meeting ex- 
pectations, all conspired to this end. Fortunately, tco, 
he was of the metal that opposition could not daunt. 
The sharper and more unreasonable his critics, the 
sharper and more unreasonable were his attacks upon 
what he called their idols. The public loves a good 
fighter, who is at the same time a “ good fellow.” He 
talked face to face with the people, and impressed upon 
their minds the need of a change to better things in 
the education of the children. This was a great service 
to genuine reform, as well as a temporary one to char- 
latanism. 

The service of Colonel Parker is not less to education 
in that he advocated nothing new. It was the greater 
for this reason. Had he been the apostle of a new edu- 
cational doctrine he would have worked infinite harm. 
His attacks were leveled against the evils and some of 
the mixed good of the prevailing practice. Had he been 
able to set forth the good and the evil in their true per- 
spective, he would have failed to awaken conviction of 
the supreme need of reform. It was by painting the 
defects blacker than was their due that he spurred his 
audiences to action. 

As time went on a change came alike upon the apostle 
of the truer education and his opponents. As they 
came to understand one another better the criticisms 
on both sides were softened, and the search for common 
ground began. Many of his former opposers became 
his staunchest friends, and his worst enemies were 
found among the politicians and the doctrinaires. He 
was a John the Baptist but not a Paul of Tarsus. He 
could not lead in the organization of forces by which 
the ends he sought were to be attained. He eould in- 
spire and when a capable soul became associated with 
him in his work there was soon developed the power of 
self-guidance. This sometimes led to friction and sepa- 
ration and sometimes to closer union. The fittest for 


the school thus survived. 
* * * * 
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This is the time of examinationsin schooldom. With 
its advent has returned the ever-new question of admis- 
sion to high school or college with or without examina- 
tion. Fierce battles are being fought in many teachers’ 
meetings to settle the matter. The division of factions 
is about the same as in former years, and each side is 
just as right as before. The trouble with the issue is 
that more fundamental problems have not been satisfac- 
torily settled as yet. It is useless to debate the method 
as long as the purpose is not understood. 

The first problem to be attacked is how the interde- 
pendent curricula of elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges can be most closely adapted to the educa- 
tional needs of the pupils for whom they are intended. 
As long as purely scholastic or rather encyclopedic ac- 
quirements are the determining factors in the promo- 
tion of pupils from grade to grade and from school to 
school, the debate over the examination question will 
go on without arriving at any intelligent result. Intel- 
lectual power, capacity for work, and seriousness of pur- 
pose must be considered of more importance than the 
possession of transmitted facts and information before 
promotion can be viewed from the standpoint of justice. 
In short, the educational mission of the elementary 
school, of the high school, and of the college must be es- 
tablished before any headway can be made. And more 
—the representatives of each of the three institutions 
must be acquainted with the aims and purposes of both 
the others, and must seek to harmonize the conditions 
of admission and graduation in an unselfish manner, 
considering only the highest interests of the pupils in 
the light of the best educational researches. 





There is no longer any doubt about the character of 
the act committed by the Republicans of Cook county 
in turning out of office County Supt. Orville T. Bright. 
It was a flagrant violation of the laws of justice and 
decency, revealing a deplorably low conception of 
the purpose of the commonschool system. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL would feel greatly disappointed if the teach- 
ers of Chicago should let this opportunity go by with- 
out arousing the people to a realization of the fact that 
a great wrong has been done, that the principles that 
should underlie the administration of public education 
have been overturned. 

Every time the politician is permitted to lay his hands 
on a teacher who refuses to yield to propositions de- 
manding a sacrifice of the good of the school to low per- 
sonal ends, the positions of all other teachers are en- 
dangered. There are localities in this country where 
the teachers do not dare to raise even a feeble protest 
against the high-handed outrages committed by the 
small-fry politicians—to the big political leaders, school 
patronage appears too petty, and some of them have 
enough conscience to regard the infusion of'selfish pol- 
itics in the schools as wrong. In the West, the sub- 
version of school interests to personal and party expe- 
dients, and the degradation of the teacher to vassals of 
small-souled demagogs who happen to have “ influ- 
ence,” are especially frequent. Deliverence from the 
burden of shame that unscrupulous politicians have im- 
posed upon local school systems will never be thoroly 
effected until the plain people know enough about the 
puposes of the common school to resent attacks upon 
them sa promptly as they now do the slightest interfer- 
ence in their church affairs and personal habits. The 


time must come when the average citizen is just as 
deeply interested in questions of public school adminis- 
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tration as he now shows himself to be when the ques- 
tion comes up whether beer is to be sold on Sunday or 
not. 





Mr. Bright has been one of the most conscientious 
and ablest of American county superintendents. The 
teachers of Cook county have learned to respect and 
love him, and have shown themselves to be in hearty 
sympathy with his endeavors to develop and uplift and 
extend the benefits of the common schools. Almost 
every building under his wise administration bears even 
in its outward appearance pleasing evidences of his 
labors and influence. And to think that his reward for 
the devotion of a life to the schools should be sacrificed 
upon the altar of demagogic selfishness. It makes one’s 
heart sick. Some parts of the country are indeed sadly 
in need of a revival that will stir the educational con- 
science of the people. 

Tarbell out, Wolfe out, Bright out; Providence, Rhode 
Island; Kansas City, Kansas ; Cook County Ilinois! Will 
the Republican organizations in these cities and states 
here named let their records retain these evidences of 
wanton injection of partisanship in public education, 
without a word of protest ? Shall the young men who 
are now entering the ranks of citizenship interpret these 
acts as evidences of party policy? The Republican 
party in its platforms in state and national conventions 
has always declared emphatically that the sacred trust 
of public education should be kept inviolate and free - 
from partisan encroachments, be they what they may. Is 
the young voter to conclude that the platforms of the 
party represent merely traps for gullible voters ? 





The period for closing exercises is rapidly approach- 
ing, and we confess to a hearty sympathy with these oc- 
casions. For our part we are pleased whenever we hear 
“ Sink or swim, survive or perish, I am for the Declar- 
ation,” or “You know too well the story of our thrall- 
dom ; we are slaves, base, ignoble slaves,” or “The morn 
is up again, the dewy morn.” There is a perennial 
freshness to these selections for the school stage. It 
does not make any difference that the boy who is to be 
a plumber recites at the end of his school period, ‘‘To 
be or not to be, that is the question.” Some prate of 
“the fitness of things,” and would select something re- 
lating to his future employment. Nonsense! the only 
question is as to what is fitting to the occasion. His 
father and mother will be there and they will be de- 
lighted to see him waving his hands aloft ; so will his 
schoolmates. This is reason enough. 


What a superintendent can do in stimulating profes- 
sional enthusiasm and study among his teachers has 
been illustrated by Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer of Wil!- 
minzton, Delaware. In the year now approaching its 
close, monthly meetings have been held devoted to dis- 
cussion of fundamental problems in education, every 
participant coming prepared by thoro study. The guide- 
lines indicated by the superintendent have been of great 
help to the teachers desirous of progress in professional 
study. History of education has been decided upon as 
a major course in next year’s work, by a vote of the 
principals. When teachers voluntarily choose a course 
of this kind, one may be sure that they are in earnest. 
The history of education has no attractions for those 
who are only after surface knowledge in pedagogy. It 
is the same in music ; those who hasten to get enough 
of the mechanics of piano playing to play hymns and 
rag-time on the call, see no use in the study of the his- 
torical development of music except for people of leisure 
who like that sort of thing. The pedagogic rag-time 
players in teachers’ meetings offer no encouragement to 
serious study, such as will reveal the necessity of an 
historical insight into the evolution of education asa 
science and an art. 
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Walter P. Beckwith, 

Principal State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Two prominent principals of our metropolitan schools 
met the other day, and the question of attending the 
National Association was discussed for a moment. One 
remarked, “I don’t see but what matters are settled at 
last; no further talk is needed.” To this the other as- 
sented. Of course this did not require much time, and 
the conclusion being reached that it would be a waste 
of time to go to Minneapolis, the only thing to be done 
was to fix on some nice plan to while away the months 
of July and August. These educational meetings, 
what do they amount to any way? These discussions 
of Courses of Study, Additions to the Course, &c., &c., 
what good do they do? Does not the superintendent fix 
upon what is to be taught and the duty of each teacher 
is to teach that and leave all discussion severely alone. 





State Supt. Walter E. Ranger of Vermont is isuaing 
a number of noteworthy monographs. Especially valua- 
ble are the nature study circulars, a pamphlet on school 
sanitation, and a tastefully bound volume of “Pre- 
Memorial Day Exercises.” 





The commercial education department of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association is actively promoting 
the ends for whichit was organized. The committee on 
“ business questionnaire,” with Dr. Edward W. Stitt at 
its head, has issued a list of very practical questions 
addressed to business men, in order to obtain the 
views of those employing young people who have 
had either a grammar school or a high school educa- 
tion. As the questions may suggest lines of investiga- 
tion to teachers elsewhere who are interested in the 
results the commercial world expects of the public 
schools, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will print the list next 
week or the week following. 





The Pedagogical Club of Allegheny, Pa., is doing ex- 
cellent work in promoting the professional advancement 
of principals and .teachers in the public and private 
schools of the county. It was organized only last fall, 
and has now about sixty members. The first year’s 
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W.C. Boyden, 
Principal Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass. 
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Well-known State Normal School Principals of New England. 


John G. Thompson, 

State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
work has been entirely given to the systematic study of 
educational principles. The officers are Prin. Henry C. 
Pearson, of the Allegheny preparatory school, president; 
Prin. Edward Rynearson, of the Pittsburg highschool, 
vice-president ; Miss Mamie Mackrell, principal of the 
Moorhead public school, Pittsburg, secretary. 


To Encourage Science Research. 


The association for promoting scientific research by 
women has offered a prize of $1,000 for the best thesis 
written by a woman on the new observations and con- 
clusions based upon independent laboratory research in 
biological, chemical, or physical science. Another prize 
of $1,000 is also open to women, and is to be awarded 
for the most meritorious thesis on any scientific subject 
that will be presented before December 31. Miss Ellen 
H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, is chairman of the prize committee. All 
desiring to enter either competition should submit 
papers to Miss Richards. 

PS 
Scene in an Old Country School. 
AN A, B, C LESSON: (A FRAGMENT). 
A little maid the master calls up to his knee ; 
As sweet and fair as a rose of May is she; 
She lisps and stammers o’er her alphabet ; 
And A, B, C’s as far as she can get. 
The master’s finger slowly points to D; 
She looks into his face and whispers E ; 
That look the rage of rav’nous beasts would charm, 
Protects the maid from danger and from harm. 
Softly about her waist his arm he twines, 
And with her says the letters down the lines ; 
Helps her with tender care each one to find ; 
This done, dismisses her with accent kind. 
The little maid, her troubles now all o’er, 
With pat’ring feet trips light across the floor ; 
And perching there upon a lofty seat, 
Far from the floor she swings her little feet. 
Ah! He who blessed them with caressing touch 
Said well, the realm of heav’n is filled with such. 
New York City. —MELVIN Hix. 


University of Minnesota Armory. 












Letters. 


The Artistic in Education. 


The use of the word “artistic” will cause many to 
suppose that it is meant to justify the value of art in 
education, but this is not what is proposed. Art is the 
expression Of a man’s joy in his work ; you cannot get 
joy from doing a mechanical work. There must be a 
desire for harmony, peace, and even holiness. The end 
of living must be to be like God; the words of the old 
catechism are “to enjoy him forever,” and they contain 
the truth. In creating the world God enjoyed himself ; 
he was an artist. In teaching, the teacher must follow 
in the footsteps of God. 

This is not a plea for enjoying educational work, but 
that the teacher should be an artist, and produce a work 
that when he looks at it he shall be able to say, “It is 
good.” To look at a child as capable simply of commit- 
ting certain names or numbers to memory is to put aside 
the art idea. There must be an ideal formed of what a 
human being might be; not of a man at twenty-five or 
thirty-five years of age, but of achild at successive 
years. If the teacher deals with a pupil six years of 
age he must aim to realize the mental, moral, and es- 
thetic possibilities of a child of six years. 

The two difficulties are that when a pupil of six years 
is committed to the teacher a course of study is also 
committed ; and, further, the teacher feels competent 
for no other work but drilling the memory ; this last is 
the greater obstacle. She cannot feel as the years go 
by that her work is “ good,” as the Creator felt when he 
had made the world. Education is the expression of a 
man’s joy in his efforts at the development of a child ; 
so that there is much that is artistic init. Education 
is an attempt to make humanity beautiful. 

Trenton. JOHN Morris. 





SH 
Private Schools. 


There are many reasons why people prefer a private 
school to a public one. I was employed in one of the 
latter for several years, and then sought a situation in 
the former kind. The principal was an accomplished 
man and watched me for several days; often he would 
say, ‘‘ Try to forget that you are in a public school; the 
only fault I find is that you have acquired mechanical 
ways; try for naturalness.” I think it took me several 
months to get rid of the feeling that some one was com- 
ing in to question the pupils. 

Not far from me isa large and fine public school 
building, and I am acquainted with some of the teach- 
ers. They ask me why parents will pay $300 a year to 
have their children in a private school when they could 
send them free to the public school ?_ They look at our 
course of study and find it is essentially like theirs, and 
are puzzled over the situation. The best answer I can 
give them and not offend is that parents say they have 
tried the public school and are willing to pay the sum 
we ask. 

A friend of mine taught for many years successfully 
in a private school and then went into a public school. 
He told me that the principal kept at him for a year, 
saying, “‘ That won’t do; we don’t want private school 
ways ; never mind whether they like it, drill, drill, drill.” 
My friend received a good salary, but finally resigned 
and is now in a private school again. 
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The value of a study of pedagogy is apparent to the 
private school teacher ; in fact it is the solid rock on 
which he builds. The articles in THE JOURNAL are all 
read here and highly valued. W. M. G. 

Brooklyn. 


Hr 
Doing Things Right. 


Too many young people leave the school-room every 
year, says the Educational Exchange for May, who have 
never learned the difference between “doing things” 
and “doing things right.” It is the power to grasp this 
distinction that makes the wide difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Inability to spell correctly, to capital- 
ize or punctuate properly, and to comply with the 
simplest requirements of good grammar, are passed over 
as complacently as if they were commonplace and trivial. 
A typewriter prides himself upon his speed, and boasts 
of his ability to write ninety or one hundred words a 
minute, but is not at all abashed when shown his mis- 
spelled words and grammatical errors. The manual 
skill is more important to him than the mental ; his test 
of power is speed rather than accuracy. Many will 
guess at the spelling of doubtful words rather than take 
time to consult a dictionary. The esthetic and moral 
sense seems, in many instances, to have been blinded to 
the importance of accurate work. The student should 
develop a critical conscience that will impel him to “take 
pains.” The easy consciences of teachers and pupils are 
responsible for much of the slipshod work that is being 
done both in and out of school. The want of neatness 
and accuracy indicates a moral weakness which develops 
later into constitutional shiftlessness and dishonest 
work. Doing things rapidly will never compensate for 
doing things improperly. Accuracy first, rapidity after- 
wards should be the rule. Shiftlessness in the school- 
room is a moral disease that often requires heroic treat- 
ment to effect a cure. 


PS 
Worild’s Fair Notes. 


Preparations for the coming world’s fair at St. Louis 
are going steadily forward. Literature descriptive of 
the exhibits is being liberally circulated, and the result 
has been prompt inquiry from every direction. Floor 
plans and elevations are in the hands of the exhibit de- 
partment so that the allotment of space may soon be- 
gin. The director of works has under consideration 
the reservation of a large area of land for barracks and 
parade grounds for the different military organizations 
which are expected to be in St. Louis during the expo- 
sition. 

The officers in St. Louis are comfortably installed in 
permanent buildings on the exposition grounds. The 
buildings cost $740,000 and were the property of Wash- 
ington university. It became necessary for the World’s 
Fair to acquire the entire grounds of the university, 
which covered 110 acres, and an arrangement was made 
with the university officials for the use of the buildings 
recently completed. 


WH 
Francis W. Parker—The Reformer. 


(Continued from page 599,) 


Colonel Parker’s immortal contribution to education 
will be found to be in the emphasis he has been enabled 
to give to the need of the change of attitude required 
of the teacher, who is exhorted to put himself in the 
child’s place and then use text-books, nature, and all 
other appropriate environment to teach the child. He is 
commanded not to ignore the interests and natural 
growth of the child in his anxious desire to fit the child 
to a prescribed course of study. The schools are now 
ready for this next step. A few of them have taken it 
successfully. Colonel Parker has helped mightily to 
make this reform universal. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Among recent contributions to the 
advancement of educational progress in 
the South are the following: 

$6,000 to Spelman seminary in At- 
lanta ; $4,000 to a seminary in Greensboro, 
. C.; $6,000 to a Winnie Davis Hall; 
and fifty scholarships worth $50 each to 
the University of Georgia. The Southern 
Education board announces its intention 
to foster primarily the manual and indus- 
trial training of teachers for public schools. 


WasT CHESTER,PA.—Addison L. Jones 
has been re-elected superintendent at an 
increased salary. The State normal school 
has also expressed its appreciation of the 
faithfulness and earnestness of his work in 
a substantial form. 


Fort WorTH, TEXAS.—Mr. Alexander 
Hogg has been returned to the superin- 
tendency by election, succeeding Supt. 
M.G. Bates, Mr.W. D. Williams will be 
principal of the high school. 


PLAINFIELD,N.J.—An exhibit of pupils’ 
work arranged under the direction of 
Supt. H. M. Maxson was held last week in 
the various public schools. The exhibit 
was the first of its kind for several years 
and the citizens manifested considerable 
interest. 


NEWARK, N. J.—A meeting in the inter- 
est of the Teachers’ Retirement fund of 
this state was held Friday evening, May 
23. Charles E. Hill, president of the 
Newark board of education, presided. 
Several prominent speakers participated 
in the evening’s discussions. 


A unique feature of Newark’s unique 
“ German Day” was a parade of the pupils 
in attendance in the ‘German-English ” 
schools of the city, which was reviewed by 
Governor Murphy. 


RIVERHEAD, L. I.—A spirited spring 
meeting of the First Commissoiner Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Association, of Suffolk 
county, was held, May 1o, in the high 
school building of this place. Two of the 
addresses related to mathematical subjects 
and were delivered by Principals R. T. 
Le Valley and H. E. Grant. Miss L. 
Henry read a paper on language, and 
other addresses were as follows: ‘“Es- 
sentials of Discipline,” by Prin. R. Conk- 
lin; “A Trip Across the United States,” 
Lawyer George Stackpole; “ Incidental 
Work of the Teacher,’ by De Forest 
Wells; ‘ Practical Nature Werk in Rural 
Schools,” by James L. Kelly; “Ink, 
Crayon, and Color in Drawing,” Miss Bar- 
rows; “Observations on the Schools of 
the South and West,” Prin. F. J. Squires; 
“ A Plea for Thoroness,’’ Commissioner 
C. H. Howell. The large body of teach- 
ers heartily endorsed the re-election of the 
commissioner. 


EXETER, N. H.—Mr. Perley Gardner, 
the nephew of the donor, and on her be- 
half, has presented to the town the favorite 
painting of Mrs. Elizabeth Gardner Bou- 
gereau, of Paris, to be hung in the hall of 
the Robinson seminary. The painting is 
entitled “Across the Brook,” and the 
beauty of the peasant children and the 
tenderness and anxiety of the boy and girl 
over the young charge are entrancing. 
The painting is now on exhibition in Liv- 
erpool. Mrs. Bougereau is a native of 
Exeter, a member of the old Gardner fam- 
ily, a graduate of Lasell seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass., and she has won world 
wide fame mainly by her child faces. She 
has been awarded the highest medals of 
honor. This painting will be a notable 
addition to the large collection of works 
of art already belonging to Robinson sem- 
inary. 


CAPE May, N. J.—The coner-stone of 
the new dormitory of the Baron de Hirsch 
Agricultural school at the Woodbine Jew- 


ish colony, was laid May 18, in the pres- 
ence of about 2,000 people. Meyer S. 
Isaacs, of New York, president of the 
Baron de Hirsch fund in America, and 
Judge Mayer Sultzberger, of Philadelphia, 
took part in the exercises. During the 
past twelve years this colony has liter- 
ally made the desert to blossom as a rose; 
a wild country, covered with underbrush, 
has been turned into a town of about I,500 
inhabitants. 


FISHKILL LANDING, N. Y.—Mrs. Sarah 
Cornelia Murphy, wife of Prof. John G. 
Murphy, died May 7, at the age of eighty. 
She was a great niece of Robert Livings- 
ton who administered the oath to Wash- 
ington when he became president. 


Boston, MAss.—A mass meeting of the 
alumni of Andover Theological seminary, 
held here May 109, declared itself opposed 
to the removal of the school. A com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with 
the trustees to find ways of promoting the 
prosperity and growth of the institution. 


Publications of the University of 
the State of New York. 


Few persons, perhaps, are acquainted 
with the extensive work carried on by the 
Smitksonian Institution, at Washington, 
in the distribution of scientific and educa- 
tional literature among the civilized na- 
tions. Still fewer are informed of the ex- 
tent to which the University of the State 
of New York avails itself of this agency 
tor the circulation of its publications. 
One of the*duties of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, under the bequest of its founder, 
is to distribute without charge such pub- 
lished works as tend to aid the “ diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

The published matter of the university 
embraces, in addition to strictly official 
documents, the proceedings of several ed- 
ucational bodies, including the university 
convocation, and a large number of scien- 
tific and historical writings. These are 
liberally represented in the valuable liter- 
ature sent out from the great distributing 
center at Washington. 

The university gives these publications 
in accordance with a system of careful se- 
lection and exact exchange. Once a year 
it sends its publications, filling many large 
boxes, weighing in the aggregate about 
6,000 pounds, to the Smithsonian, from 
which they are distributed to the 380 in- 
stitutions on the university’s list, receiving 
thru the same medium the various docu- 
ments which those institutions bring out. 
In addition to the 400 packages dis- 
tributed annually in this way, from twenty 
to thirty a year are sent thru foreign con- 
suls stationed in the United States and by 
mail. The exchange list of the univer- 
sity embraces about 5,000 institutions 
thruout the civilized world, including col- 
leges, universities, national academies, 
schools of art, professional schools, 
learned societies, libraries, museums, ob- 
servatories, geological and trigonometrical 
surveys and governmental departments, 
educational, scientific, statistical, agricul- 
tural, economic, and commercial. On 
this list one will find the Congo Free State 
with its center at Brussels, the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society of 
British Guiana, Elphinstone college, at 
Bombay, India, the Chi-shi-tsu-kio-ku, at 
Tokia, Japan, the Australian Museum at 
Sydney, the New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture, etc., besides numerous learned 
bodies and leading teaching institutions of 
Europe, and the great repositories of sci- 
ence and letters, 

By means of this system for the inter- 
change of publications the state library is 
continually enriched with contemporary 
scientific matter illustrating the progress 
of research in every part of the globe, and 
the productions thus received possess per- 
manent value. 


Western Pennsylvania Elections. 


Tuesday, ig 6, was the day on which, 
according to the laws of Pennsylvania 
the directors of the counties, cities, and 
larger boroughs met in trienaial conven- 
tion to choose superintendents for the term 
beginning June 1. Public opinion had it 
that the contests in Allegheny and Wash- 
ington counties, and the city of MeKees- 
port would be notable. 

In Allegheny county Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton was opposed by Principals 
Irvine, of Etna, and Baker, of Crafton. 
The canvass had been keen and active up 
to the time of Superintendent Hamilton’s 
accident, but from that time until within a 
few days of the election, interest had 
abated. Superintendent Hamilton had so 
far recovered as to be able to attend the 
convention. The rounds of applause that 
greeted his appearance foretold the over- 
whelming vote he was soon to receive. 
Of nearly four hundred directors present, 
the opposition could get the votes of but 
fifty-eight. 

Superintendent Hall, of Washington 
county, was a candidate for re election to 
a third term, all political opposition and 
precedent to the contrary notwithstanding, 
W. L. Moore, of Burgettstown academy, 
was believed to have the strongest political 
backing. Prin. J. A. Snodgrass, of Char- 
leroi, the third candidate, is a clean, con- 
scientious school man of excellent ability, 
and the schools of Charleroi rank high. 
But Pennsylvania has few county superin- 
tendents who ean do as much for the large 
number of schools under their eare, and 
inspire as much enthusiasm in their 
teachers as Supt. Frank R. Hall. His 
administration has been as progressive as 
is eonsistent with permanent advance- 
ment, and the directors of Washington 
county displayed their confidence in him 
by giving him a majority of all votes cast 
on the first ballot. Washington county 
has elevated the office of county superin- 
tendent and insured an administration of 
it that will show no taint of political influ- 
ence. 

Supt. Samuel Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
and Supt. John Morrow, of Allegheny, 
were re-elected without opposition. 

In McKeesport Dr. J. B. Richey, of 
New Brighton, defeated H. F, Brooks, the 
present incumbent, by almost a two-thirds 
vote. The people of New Brighton are 
bringing strong pressure to bear upon Dr. 
Richey to remain with them, but public 
sentiment is urging equally strongly that 
he accept the McKeesport position. It is 
not known yet which position Dr. Riche 
will accept but it is thought that he will 
go to McKeesport. 


University Life Abroad. 


NEwesurG, N. Y.—The meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Council of the Highlands 
epened with a banquet at the Palatine 
hotel, Newburgh, May 9 and and 10, after 
which Professor William H. Mace, of Syr- 
acuse university, gave a very enjoyable ad- 
dress on “Student Life in English and Ger 
man Universities.” By contrast of the 
distinctive ideal he brought out that the 
English university aims to make a man; 
the German a scholar, The English 
course is practical. The student is fitted 
to lead his nation and add to its greatness ; 
he is at ail times reminded of the duties 
for which he is fitted. His restrictions are 
many and rigorous, he is fast bound in the 
narrow circle where he finds himself. If 
he live in the college dormitories he must 
retire and rise at a certain hour, eat in the 
same room with his instructors, wear his 
cap and gown on nearly all occasions, and 
live under various other restrictions. The 
college gates are closed at ten at night 
and the student cannot leave nor enter 
after that hour. If he board outside his 
liberty is similarly eurtailed. The land- 
lord must sign a contract to take only col 
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lege students to board,without permission 
of the college officials, and he must bind 
himself to securely lock all doors and win- 
dows on the ground :floor at Io P. M., and 
report all the actions of the boarders ence 
a week to the college authorities. The 
English institution thus becomes a large 
family where the boys are looked after 
with as much careas in the private schools 
of the United States. 

In Germany the college life is quite dif- 
ferent. Each student pays his fees, goes 
to lectures or not as he pleases, travels 
from one university to another, and seldom 
makes himself known to the professors 
until a short time before he is ready to 
take his examinations fora degree. The 
professors are, consequently, not often 
brought into contact with the students 
except in the classrooms. They deliver 
their lectures and then hurry away to their 
research work. 

As the students have no baseball or 
football teams or other athletic sports to 
bind them together, they join fraternities 
whose chief aims seem to be to hold a cel- 
ebration in honor of some professor or im- 
portant university events or fighting their 
absurd duck, whose object is to get more 
scars than you give. 

An important fact brought out by Pro- 
fessor Mace is that inthe United States 
the small college has taken the best ele- 
ments of the English idea and the univer- 
sity is adopting many principles of the 
German. A number of prominent educat- 
ors addressed the meeting on brief topics. 

One other talk at the meeting was that 
by Prin. Guy H. Baskerville, of Goshen, 
on “Culture Work in the Public High 
School.” It stimulated an animated dis- 
cussion. 


A Live Superintendents’ Meeting. 


LANSING, Micu.—At the meeting of the 
Michigan Association of School Superin- 
tendents held in this city May 8, Mr. 
Frank H. Wood, of the New York state 
department of publie instruction, ex- 
plained the normal training class system 
as run in his state. He said that classes 
of this kind have been a strong factor in 
professional training. The state superin- 
tendent selects one high school out of each 
of the 103 commissioner districts of the 
state, to organize and maintain a training 
class of not less than ten and not more 
than twenty-five persons of recognized 
academic proficiency. The course covers 
two years and has resulted in greatly 
reducing the number of third grade teach- 
ers from (6,000 to 1,000). It is hoped that 
in a short time no untrained teacher will 
be found in the rural districts of New 
York. 

Superintendent Slauson, of Ann Arbor, 
described an experiment in manual train- 
ing im the schools of his city. He em- 
phasized that one result was that manual 
training had certainly strengthened and 
refined the other workin hisschools. The 
community is decidedly in favor of the 
work. There are nearly 400 students in 
sewing and cooking ard 641 in shop work. 

Supervisor Geo. S. Waite, of Grand 
Rapids, showed how inexpensive the in- 
troduction of manual training may be 
when rightly managed. In his city the 
cost of material for each pupil was only 
about nie cents last year. 

Dr. W. H. Payne, of the University of 
Michigan, in a strong address on “ Pro- 
fessional Training of Teachers” recom- 
mended the study of educational classics 
as a source of inspiration and broadening. 
The study strengthens the teacher’s men- 
tality as no other reading does; it counter- 
acts the pernicious habit of skimming 
which desultory reading produces. Dr. 
Payne mentioned several educational 
classics which he considers of exceptional 
value for this professional reading and 
study. 

“New Departures Within the Last 
Year’’ was a topic which brought out 
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many helpful suggestions. The Batavia 
pian of two teachers to one room which 
was so fully described in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, was favorably reported upon by 
those who tried it in their schools. 

The questions, ‘‘Should Superintend- 
ency be Made More Stable? How Can it 
be Done? aroused considerable interest. 
Supt. J. D. Schiller said that a superin- 
tendent should not be a literary tramp. 
He should be a power in one community; 
should own a home; bring up his family 
there; and be identified with the best in 
terests of the town. He should be every 
inch a man, possessing all the qualities of 
diplomacy, discretion, good judgment; he 
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should be positive and have the respect 
of every teacher. 

Other speakers brought out the points 
that superintendents should prove their 
worth and not be restless ; that they should 
be employed for a period longer than one 
year; that the spirit of unrest is the un- 
doing of many superintendents whe should 
have it understood when they entera town 
that they have gone there to become one 
of its citizens, to make the place their 
residence for a long time. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Supt. J. D. Schiller ; vice-pres- 
ident, Supt. C. I. Collins; secretary and 
treasurer, Supt. C. E. Holmes. 


In and Around New York City. 


A dinner was given at the Liederkrantz 
Club on Saturday evening, May 17, in 
honor of James Godwin, whose recent re- 
tirement from the board of superintendents 
was announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
at the time. About 250 persons were 
present to pay their respects to the veteran 
teacher. Nearly all of them had been in- 
timately connected with him for many 
years. Prin. W. C. Hess, of public schco: 
30, presided. The addresses of the eve. 
ning were given and the guest of honor 
was presented with a gold watch, chain 
and charm, and a large number of books. 
Mr. Godwin was deeply :: coved by the ex- 
pressions of esteem and frendship. With 
him goes a period of history in which the 
present system of public schools was de- 
veloped. 


At arecent mect'ng of the board of su- 
perintendents, Ex Senator Charles L. Guy, 
a member of the board of education, 
made a strong argument in faver of the 
appointment of women superintendents. 
He said that, inasmuch as women are 
recognized in other high professional po- 
sitions, justice to them demanded their 
recognition in high educational positions. 
There is a manifest injustice in overlook- 
ing their claims since women, many of ex- 
ceptional ability, compose nine-tenths of 
the teaching corps. 


There will be an exhibition of the equip- 
ment and work of the Teachers college 
and the Horace Mann schools on Monday 
evening, May 26, from 8 until 11 o’clock; 
also on May 27, 28, 29 from 1o until 5 
o’clock. Teachers in and near New York 
will find a visit to the school very profit- 
able indeed. 


The following principals and teachers 
are to be retired from September 8, 1902, 
on their own application: 

Manhattan-bronx: Elizabeth A. Pope, 

rincipal, P. 8. 3; Rosana M. Gillen, P. 
e 33; J. A. Hind, P. S. 26; Emma Hirst, 
P. S. 124; Maria Gillin, P. S. 36; and 
Ciara Waterman, P. S. 64. 

Brooklyn: Marcea B. Williamson, P. 
S.26; Margaret E. Begley, P. S. 118; Su- 
san A. Damon, P.S.6: Carrie A. Hill. P. 
S.23; Avis Jones, P. S. 19; 36; and Char- 
lotte F. Sheville, principal, P. S. roo. 

Richmond: Sadie A. Stillman, P. S. 23, 
Bronx. 

Mrs. Caroline B. W. Martin, principal 
of P.S,17, Manhattan, has also been re- 
tired: 

The importance of effecting organiza- 
tion by school districts among the mem- 
bers of the New York City Teachers’ As- 
sociation was emphasized in the montbly 
meeting of this body, May 20, by the 
president, Magnus Gross. He recom- 
mended appointing district chairmen 
whose duty would be to report —? 
on conditions in their districts. Such a 

lan would briag the teachers and citizens 
into closer contact. 

A strong legal point was scored at this 
meeting when the question of whether 
a could be transferred beyond 

orough boundaries without consent was 
determined. The counsel gave the opinion 
that there is no doubt whatever of the su- 


perintendent’s power with the approval of 
the board to transfer a principal trom one 
borough to another without his consent, 
and it would be absolutely futile for any 
principal to seek to contest such power. 
The repert on the teachers’ concert was 
given and it was shown that considerable 
interest had been aroused in the project. 
It was decided not to repeat the concert 
as had been proposed. 


A May party composed of 10,060 chil- 
dren is unprecedented, but that is what a 
New York gentleman arranged and carried 
out, May 17, in Central Park. The chil- 
dren were gathered from his district and 
they were accompanied by five bands of 
music and drum and fife corps. There 
were twenty-six May poles with the usual 
kings and queens, 


Miss Julia Richman, principal of public 
school No. 77, announces that a fund has 
been given to her by a member of the 
board of education for the purpose of 
supplying eyeglasses to scheol children 
who cannot afford to buy them and yet 
whese eyes demand such protection. The 
fund intrusted to Miss Richman is greater 
than that needed in her own school and 
she has signified in a letter toa city paper 
her willingness to make other schools 
sharers in the gift. 


Seven special scholarships have been 
established in Teachers college thru Val- 
entine Everit Macy, George Foster Pea- 
body, and John Crosby Brown, for the 
assistance of Southern teachers. The 
annual value of these scholarships is $300, 
and no distinetion of race or sex will be 
considered in making the awards. Any 
teacher in the Southern states may become 
a candidate by filing proper credentials. 
It is desirable that appointees should be 
graduates of a college or a normal school 
who have been successful in teaching and 
who give promise of becoming able prin- 
cipals, superintendents, or specialists. 


The following are the officers of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association: 
President, Magnus Gross; vice-president, 
Annie E. Bigelow; secretary, : Henrietta 
Woodman; treasurer, Sarah F. Burkelin ; 
librarian, James J. Sheppard. For trus- 
tees: William L. Ettinger, Joseph A. 
Tripp, Cecil A. Kidd, John T. Nicholson, 
and Annie E. Boyne. 


My. Zick, of Clinton high school, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciation of High School Teachers of Ger- 
man in the School of Pedagogy, May 17, 
on ‘German Instruction ” in the third and 
fourth years of the high school. A dis- 
cussion followed the paper and the con- 
sensus of opinien was that for the last 
two years of the high school there is little 
place for formal grammar or for the his- 
tory of German literature, the time being 
demanded for the appreciativestudy of 
masterpieces. The following officers were 
elected : Robt. Metzger, of Newark, presi- 
dent; Miss Seidensticker, of, Wadleigh 
high school, vice-president; Mr. Kutner, 
of Clinton high school, secretary; Miss 
Kitchel, of Eastern District high school, 
treasurer. 
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The New York Association of Biology 
Teachers held its regular meeting at Eras 
mus Hall high school, May 16. Among 
the speakers were Prof. F. E. Lloyd, and 
Dr. M.A. Bigelow, of Teachers college; 
J. E. Peabody, of the Morris high school ; 
Dr. A. J. Grutt, of the Beys’ high school, 
Brooklyn, and Dr. H. A. Kelly, of the 
Ethical Culture school. 


School No. 18, whose principal 4s Dr. 
Burtis C. Magie has received from former 
Superintendent James Godwin a cabinet 
collection of birds’ nests, squirrels’ nests, 
and a large hornet’s nest for nature study 
work. The collection was made by Dr. 
Godwin at his Catskill home. 


Dr. Frank R. Moore, the new principal 
of the Brooklyn commercial high school, 
was born in Manlius, New York, in 1853. 
After graduating from Colgate university 
with honors in 1875 he became principal of 
the Essex Union free school, and two years 
later he assumed a similar position at 
Yates academy, in Chittenango; at the 
latter school he hada teachers’ class. Mr. 
Moore was also state institute conductor 
for two years. 

From Yates academy he went to Pater- 
son, N. J.,as principal of the high school, 
and in 1882 he was elected to the prin. 














Frank R. Moore, Principal Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn. 


cipalship of school No. 31, of Brooklyn, 
where he remained for fifteen years. His 
appointment as collector of internal rev- 
enue took him out of the school field for a 
time, but he soon returned te his first love. 

He 1s the author of a series of text- 
books which is published by Richardson, 
Smith & Company. 

Mr. Moore’s extensive experience in 
school work, especially as principal, and 
his practical acquaintance with business 
transactions commended him highly to the 
board of education and were the principal 
reasons for his appointment to the prin- 
cipalship of the Commercial high school 
of Brooklyn. 


HADDONFIELD, N. J.—At the parents’ 
meeting held in the new high school build- 
ing on May 1, Prin. R. H. Whitbeck, of 
the Trenton model school, delivered an 
address in which he eutlined some of the 
many good things that result from sym- 
pathetic cooperation of parents and 
teachers and school authorities. Mr.J. F. 
Tatem, of the board of education, and 
Prin, J. C. Hockenberry, of the new school, 
continued the discussion in a helpful, prac- 
tical way. 

The new high school has been enlarged 
and remodeled at an expense of $13,000 
and hereafter both the grammar and the 
high school departments will be domiciled 
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together. A spacious and well-lighted 
room will soon be fitted up as a physical 
and chemical laboratory. 


Examinations and Promotions. 


One topic, which seems to have unlimit- 
ed possibilities for stirring up vigorous 
differences of opinion, is the timeworn 
“Examinations for Promotion in the 
Grades and Admission to the High 
School” with which the New York Edu- 
cational Council closed its business year, 
on Saturday last. There were as many 
different views as there were speakers, 
and Superintendent Young, of New Ro- 
chelle, was not far wrong when hesummed 
up the situation in his vigorous style by 
exclaiming, ‘We have listened to more 
bosh and nonsense this morning than in 
all the existence of the council put to- 
gether.” Some one else said he had come 
in the hope of getting a little light on the 
subject, but was more bewildered than 
ever. 

The discussion was opened by Supt. 
Henry Snyder, of Jersey City, who spoke 
in part as follows: 

I don't believe we have enough oral 
tests—informal, unannounced, to decide 
the ability of pupils. Moreover, we are 
apt to decide too much on the basis of a 
single subject. If there is to be only one 
subject, let that be language, which eom- 
prises spelling, composition, literature, 
the expression of thought. No one thing 
should be taken, however; the basis should 
be all studies. 

The principal and teacher should decide 
promotions. How much importance we 
can attach to teachers’ opinions and the 
decisions of principals and superinten- 
dents depends, of course, upon the effi- 
ciency of these people. But suppose that a 
teacher is absent from school half the 
term, her place being filled by various sub- 
stitutes, how can she decide on promo- 
tions? The principal does not come into 
sufficiently intimate relations with the pu- 
pils to undertake the task. What are we 
going to do about it? 

Any system of promotion may fail, but 
difficulties occur most frequently when we 
try to say when and how often pupils shall 
be promoted. It is my belief that in large 
schools, having 1,000 pupils, it is possible 
to grade pupils very closely with semi- 
annual terms without the more frequent 
re-classifications necessary in small 
schools. If we try to make pupils uni- 
form we attempt the impossible, for pupils 
are of every grade of ability and brain- 
power. Pupils are not retarded by the 
classmates who are duller than themselves. 
They can forge ahead as rapidly as they 
may. So much additional reading matter 
in history, in literature, in the nature 
world, in langwage is now provided that 
there is no longer an excuse for standing 
still. The bright pupil can go ahead and 
learn much more than his less gifted class- 
mates. Moreover, the rapidity with which 
a child can go thru school is not the only 
thing to be considered, tho it is a matter 
of importance. Fitting for the battle of 
life is a far mere weighty consideration. 

Hard and fast rules cannot be given to 
meet all conditions in the matter of pro- 
motion. Yet there are some ideas that 
apply very generally. 

n the lowest-grades promotions should 
be more frequent than higher up. In St. 
Louis. there are three terms in the year. 
Four or five sub-divisions may be made in 
large schools. In the grammar grades 
this frequent re-classification is not so 
necessary. Once a term ought to be snf- 
ficient. 

There should be frequent reviews. They 
help to solve many of the difficulties of 
romoting. Teachers who are hampered 
C large classes cannot give individual at- 
tention and assistance to their pupils. 
Close grading here is a valuable help for 
giving each pupil his due. But no matter 
what the plan is, it may be defeated by 
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teachers not in sympathy with it, or who 
are inefficient. 

I object to examinations for promotion 
to high schools being conducted by 
elementary teachers, Examinations ought 
to be conducted by the high school teach- 
ers. But why should there be such exami- 
nation to decide on admission? Colleges 
may choose such a method. But there is 
no reason for it in the case of high and 
grammar schools which are in one system. 
Let the grammar school teacher and prin- 
cipal be the determining factor in promo- 
tions to high schools and not examinations. 

Some ot the best qualified pupils may 
fail in examinations by reason of nervous- 
ness or other causes. Besides the tenden- 
cy of this system of examinations is that 
it narrows school work and injures the 
methods of teaching. 

Prin. Thomas O. Baker, of Brooklyn, 

said that while he agreed with Mr. Sny- 
der’s views on the whole, he did not be- 
lieve it best to abolish examinations. He 
believed that tests should be given thata 
pupil might measure his owm power and 
the teacher plan her work more intelligent- 
ly. He believed in making the tests real 
tests, and said that examinations were 
held in high schools, in college, in law, in 
civil service, in commercial life, and that 
if examinations were not held in the ele- 
mentary schools, pupils would fail in the 
higher institutions when examined be- 
cause they were unfamiliar with examina- 
tions. . 
What shall we do with pupils who fail 
because they are marked low without be- 
ing examined? Parents will accuse the 
teacher of partiality. No such accusations 
can be brought with examinations properly 
conducted. 

Examinations should not be final. If 
pupils de good work from day to day and 
failin examinations thru nervousness or 
other causes, the teacher should take their 
daily record into consideration, and not 
keep the pupils back. It is areal joy to 
some to take examinations, as it stimu- 
lates them to measure their strength and 
to make more vigorous eftorts to reach a 
certain standard. 

Prin. James Winne, of the Poughkeep- 
sie high school, described a very satisfac- 
tory plan used in Poughkeepsie. Five 
horizontal lines are given to each pupil 
each month, in which certain exercises 
are entered, and there is a double vertical 
column in which is given the judgment of 
the teacher as to the work done. if a pu- 
pil begins low and goes high, he is pro- 
moted, if he begins high and goes low, he 
is net promoted unless it is thought he 
can do better work in some other grade. 

Mr. Winne believed examinatiens; were 
the cause of much formal, stilted work. 
Whether examinations were. successfully 
passed or net he said he would rely upon 
his own judgment as to the fitness of a pu- 
pil for promotion. He believed examina- 
tioms were usually favored by the parents. 

An interesting discussion followed. The 
advocates and opponents of examinations 
argued their points at length. The regents’ 
examinations in New York state were es- 
pecially commended by their friends. 

President Swingle announced a commit- 
tee consisting of S. R. Shear, Kingston, 
N. Y.; R. L. Conant, Long Island City, N. 
Y.; E. L. Lantman, Port Chester, N. Y,; 
H. E. Harris, Bayonne, N. J.; and H. 
W. Harris, South Orange, N. J., to report 
a list of officers for the coming year. 





Direct exposure to the sun’s rays, em- 
ployment in or living in hot and poorly 
ventilated offices, workshops, or rooms are . 
among the most prolific causes of head- 
ache im summer time, as well as of heat 
exhaustion, and sunstreke. For these 
headaches, and for the nausea which often 
accompanies them, five grain antikamnia 
tablets will be found to afford prompt re- 
lief and can be safely given. The adult 


dose is two tablets. ,*, 
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Notes of New Books, 


History of Geology and Paleontology, to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Karl Alfred von Littel, Professor of 
Geology and Palentology in the University of Munich; Di- 
rector of the Natural History Museum of Munich; President 
of the Bavarian Royal Academy of Science, etc., translated by 
by Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon, D. Sc. (London), Ph. D., Munich, 
with thirteen portraits. The author has made the leading 
feature of his work the growth of geology in Germany. Other 
countries are introduced as related to this. The earliest con- 
ceptions of the origin and condition of the earth are pre- 
sented, and the reasons for their essential crudeness are de- 
veloped. Starting from this basis, the progress of the science 
as an observational study is clearly traced. After giving the 
general trend of the science, and particularly showing how 
much is due to the work of von Humboldt, the specific steps 
in that development which belong to each of the most import- 
ant workers are recorded. The several departments of geo- 
logical study are treated by themselves, dynamical geology 
being treated as the foundation. A fine chapter is given to 
petrography. The large place belonging to paleontology in 
developing present conceptions is clearly presented. The in- 
troduction is unusually careful. (London, Walter Scott ; im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 














=Russian Political Institutions, a volume by rrot. Maxime 
Kovalevsky, professor in Chicago university, isa timely one 
in view of the great and growing importance of Russia and 
the interest felt in her political institutions in this country. 
The author was formerly professor of public law in the uni- 
versity of Moscow and thus has had unusual facilities for 
studying Russian institutions. His book will therefore carry 
an authority that would not be the case with one written 
by an outsider. It consists of lectures delivered at Chicago. 

Professor Kovaievsky aims to convey a general idea of the 
country and the people. It is essentially expository—the his- 
tory of an evolution. In the pursuit of this purpose the book 
treats of the making of Russia, its complex ethnology and 
early political vicissitudes, the development of Muscovite in- 
stitutions, the reforms of Peter the Great and Catherine II.; and 
various reforms of Alexander II., with two final chapters on 
the past and present position in the Russian empire of the 
much disputed territories of Finland and Poland. 

The greatest comparative space is devoted to the period of 
Alexander IL, the liberal czar whose assassination brought 
about so serious a reaction in the great empire. It is these chap- 
ters that will be of most interest to the general.reader. The 
sections dealing with the emanicipation of the serfs, local self- 
government, and the universities and the press will be of uni- 
versal interest. (Ihe University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
Crown 8 vo., 310 pages, net, $1.50 ; postpaid, $1.60.) 


Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India, by Vincent A. Smith, 
M. R. A.S., late of the Indian civil service, is issued in the 
series on the Rulers of India. Asoka, or Piyadasi, a king of 
the Maurya dynasty of Magadha, was a son of Bindusara, and 
grandson of Chandragupta, and lived from 263 to 226 B. C. 
In consequence of a quarrel with his father he went away to 
Rajputna and the Punjab. When his father died he returned 
and seized the throne. In time he extended his sway over 
Hindustan, the Punjab, and Afghanistan, while he claimed to 
rule over South India and Ceylon. Converted by a miracle he 
openly adopted Buddhism and became the Buddhist Constan- 
tine. Especially noted are his edicts enjoining the practical 
morality of Buddhism, which are engraved in different Prakit 
dialects on pillars of rocks in different parts of India. In 
writing of so remote a period, the author had difficulty in 
separating the truth from what was merely legend, and it was 
impossible in every case to separate the truth from the absur- 
dities and contradictions with which it was mixed. The 
translations of the inscriptions in this volume are based on 
those of Bueler, checked by comparison with the versions of 
other scholars, and with the text. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


Thyra: A Romance of the Polar Pit, by Robert Ames Ben- 
net, illustrated by E. L. Blumenschein. In this story the 
author has given free range to his fancy, and has shown won- 
derful power in making the impossible seem intensely real. 
A party of explorers are caught on a pack of polar ice near 
Franz Josef Land, where they drift about waiting for some 
one to rescue them. When hope of rescue is about departing 
they see 4 balloon, that has eseaped from some one, soaring 
over them. They take hold of the dragging rope and anchor 
the balloon to an ice hummock Pulling it down they mount 
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the car. They bid adieu to the ice pack as a strong breeze 
wafts them toward the North pole, and, so far as the story is 
concerned, the reader bids adieu to reality. 

The balloon takes them northward until they land at a 
range of mountains, where they find a people speaking a lan- 
guage similar te the Scandinavian tongues ; they reseue Thyra, 
a northern huntress, from a gigantic cave bear; they have a 
fight with the Thorlings, as the northern warriors are called. 
There they mount balloon again and descend to the famed city 
of Biornstad. 

The remainder of the story relates to their adventures 
among the strange people found there, who hold to the religion 
and traditions of the early Northmen. Their houses, their 
dress, their customs, and their occupations are described. The 
adventurers find in that region the saber-toothed tiger, great 
birds with teeth, and other monsters supposed to be extinct. 
The author has worked into this highly romantic narrative a 
tender love tale, so that the reader gets in the story love and 
romantic adventure in generous proportions. In the several 
page pictures the genius of the illustrator shows to advantage. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York.) , i 





Andrew Carnegie is so much better known as financier and 
dispenser of wealth that Mr. Carnegie the author is seldom 
remembered. Probably a very small proportion of those who 
see his name in print know that his fourth book is soon to be 
issued from the press. The Empire of Business is a collection 
of speeches and articles—the latter published from time to 
time in prominent magazines and reviews. The book will cer- 
tainly receive marked attention, for it deals with matters on 
which Mr. Carnegie is an authority, and on which young 
people especially wish to know his views. The first chapter 
ison ‘‘The Road to Business Success” and is a talk to young 
men. Other interesting topics discussed are: How to Win 
Fortune; Wealth and Its Uses: Iron and Steel at Home and 
Abroad ; What Would I Do With the Tariff If I Were Czar? 

The book is excellently printed in large type on first-class 
paper. [t contains nearly 350 pages of readable, usable, and 
practical matter. A fine portrait of Mr. Carnegie forms 
the frontispiece. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York.) 


Henderson's Picturesque Gardens and Oramental Gardening 
Illustrated, by Charles Henderson. This book treats of one of 
the most facinating subjects on which the mind canemploy it- 
self. The author believes that no fixed rules can be followed. 
Every house and its surroundings should invite its own plan, 
which gives the estate added charms of originality, variety, 
and character. The dominant object of ornamental garden- 
ing is to enhance home surroundings, and this object is attract- 
ively accomplished by composing into a pleasing picture on 
the lawn, trees, shrubs, flowering and decorative plants with 
accessories. Therefore the designer should shape his thought 
to some original ideal thoroly befitting the situation, and 
regardless of fleeting fashion. This book givesa great variety 
of illustrations of such artistically ornamented grounds. These 
examples of various combinations of plants, shrubs, trees, and 
garden-like adornments will greatly aid those who wish to im- 
~— grounds. (Peter Henderson & Company, New 
Yor 


Daily Thoughts from French Authors is a handsome little 
book containing a quotation in the original French, in prose 
or verse, for every day in the year. The selections are care- 
fully made.- We have here the most beautiful thoughts of 
such authors as de Musset, George Sand, Chateaubriand, Jules 
Simon, Victor Hugo, Voltaire, Lamartine, Boileau, de Stael, 
Rochefoucauld, Fenelon, LaFontaine, Montesquieu, Balzac, 
Renan, de Maupassant, Pascal, and many others. The book is 
beautifully printed on fine Justerless paper and bound in mor- 
occo. It is small enough for a pocket companion, (Wm. R. 
Jenkins, New York.) 


Dear Days, a story of Washington school life, by Armour 
Strong. This isa story for girls of school life in Washington, 
told in a fresh and entertaining way. The local coloring, in- 
separable from life at the capital, should have educational 
value as wellas interest to children. The characters in the 
book are healthy, lusty youngsters, whose portraits are evi- 
dently drawn from life. There are several full-page illustra- 
tions. (Henry T. Coates & Company. Price, $1.00.) 


Aunt Mehitable and Uncle Samuel, with the privilege of old 
people, were in the habit of calling their young nepkews and 
nieces, and all other boys and girls as well, Young Sprouts. 
Using this as her title, Mary Fielding Kalor tells of the simple lit- 
tle doings of the small Robinsonsand Merrimans. As the author 
says in her preface, there was “ not a saint nor a hero among 
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the wholelot.” They were simply healthy, happy, natural chil- 
dren, alternately good and mischieveus. But boys and girls who 
enjoy reading about other boys and girls like themselves will 
find Young Sprouts interesting and entertaining. (The Union 
Press, Philadelphia.) 


The Floating Treasure, of which Harry Castlemon, tells was 
an enormous piece of ambergris. The vicissitudes of that un- 
pleasant appearing but valuable property are quite enough to 
fill the volume. The finding of the ambergris seemed most 
fortunate and delightful to Frank Ingram when he first had it 
in his possession, but before he finally sold it and received the 
money which it brought he and many others were heartily 
sick of the very word ambergris. It was the direct and indi- 
rect cause of no less than six serious crimes, and at the same 
time it proved an instrument of good even to the perpetrators 
of the crimes themselves. The whole story shows in a most 
forcible way how the little sin leads unavoidably to the large 
one, and that it is much easier to be drawn into evil ways than 
to break them off. The author has given young people a 
most interesting and helpful book. (Henry T. Coates & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


The Princess Oynthia, by Marguerite Bryant, is a narrative 
in which the author introduces us to a mythical kingdom of 
the old world, and surrounds us with a charming atmosphere 
of romance. Itis vain to look upon the map for this kingdom, 
for, like More’s Utopia, it is nowhere. The graceful, delicate 
style and the skilful use of incidents fascinate and enamor one 
with the romantic, half-real existence at this imaginary court. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the book reached a sale of 100,- 
000 copies after it had been published only a few months? 

The story begins on the first page of the book. The Princess 
Cynthia is lost ia the forest adjeining the royal hunting re- 
serves. The proud young Lord Arroncourt comes to her 
rescue. His family has been under royal disfavor, but the 
princess contrives to have him summoned to the court by the 
king, and he is appointed an equerry while his brother is 
allowed to go to the war. As equerry to the beautiful and wil- 
ful princess, Palemedes becomes her favorite, and despite the 
fact that she is pledged to a neighboring king, the hearts of 
the two are knit more and more closely, tho Palemedes struggles 
against his fate and holds himself rigidly in the restraint due 
to his position, and is the very soul of honor. He fights a 
duel in her behalf and, tho victor, is nearly killed. He risks 
his life to save one of her pages. He is the ideal woman’s 
hero; he performs other deeds of valor and gallantry that 
deepen the love of the princess, but her pride will not let her 
admit it. Stirring scenes follow and lead up to a tragic 
climax. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. Price, 
$1.20.) 


In Evolution of the Individual Frank Newland Doud, M.D., 
gives an exposition of natural laws of growth and how to at- 
tain mental and bodily freedom. He shows how to shake off 
physical and mental unrest and to live naturally. He does 
not give a scientific dissertation, but a few simple suggestions 
of how most easily and quickly to reach the truth—knowledge 
of spiritual and physical contentment and growth. (The Rey- 
sa — Company, 53 State street, Chicago. Price, 

1.00. 


The Times and Young Men is one of those strong, helpful 
books with which many of our readers are familiar. This 
book is the outgrowth of the writer’s personal experience. 
His Puritan training had implanted views that suffered a shock 
on account of great theological and social changes; he felt 
the need of something to “tie to,” and having settled on it 
proceeded to impart it to others. He notes the great changes 
in the physical world, the increase of wealth, the organization 
of industry, and the social revolution. In the world of ideas 
there have come the scientific method, the breaking up of the- 
ology, the growth of public opinion, and a new conception of 
Christianity. According to the latter religion is not solely to 
fit a man for the next world ; it must take care of him in this ; 
it must solve every-day problems. Christianity is eminently 
fitted to accomplish this work. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New Yerk. Price, $0.75.) 


Tommy Foster’s Adventures, by Fred A. Ober, with pictures 
by Stanley M. Arthur. Mr. Ober is the author of many suc- 
cessful juvenile books, and hence hardly needs an introduction 
to juvenile readers. The present story relates to the Indians 
of the Southwest, about whom there is a renewed interest of 
late. He has lived among the Pueblo Indians and hence is 
well acquainted with all those scenes thru which Tommy is 
conducted. He is to be congratulated upon the admirable 
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manner in which he has imparted information in regard to 
this little known region. (Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00.) 


At this time when the anxious thought of all England is 
still fixed upon her South African problems, when her Tyr- 
tean songster, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, is still spurring on his 
“ flanneled fools at the wickets ” and his “‘ muddied oaf at the 
goal,” Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem, The Voyage of Ithobal, ap- 
pears to have a bit of contemporaneous interest. It calls at- 
tention vividly to the great Dark Continent. 

The hero, Ithobal, we should say for the benefit of readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who have forgotten their ancient history, 
was also known as Ethbaal, the Phoenician navigator who at 
the behest of one of the Pharaohs of Egypt accomplished the 
circumnavigation of the African continent long before the 
railroad from Cairo to the Cape was projected, and very for- 
tunate it was for Ithobal, at least in Sir Edwin’s story, that 
shortly before he undertook the king’s bidding he had bought for 
the price of a wondrous pear] a captive maiden exposed for sale 
in the slave market at Tyre,—Nesta, an Ethiopian princess as 
she turned out to be, who accompanied the mariner on his 
long journey, his aid and comfort in each emergency. Amore 
resourceful sailor than she never put forth in galley. She 
pulled the hero out of every pitfall into which he stumbled. 
When somewhere down in the lower Red sea a calm fell upon 
the ships, and death by thirst seemed imminent, her fore- 
thought had provided a bale of some luscious fruit by the juice 
of which the thirsty mariners were able to hold out until they 
reached the shore. When all were likely to founder in a fierce 
gale off Madagasear, it was she who seized a lamp that con- 
tained two measures full of sunflower oil and flung it to wind- 
ward so that a film was spread upon the waves, breaking down 
their crests, and thus anticipating a very modern device. 

The incidents of the epic are many and varied. The monot- 
ony of the long sea voyage is broken by two trips inland— 
one to Nesta’s original home in the lake region; one to the 
far-famed falls of the Zambesi. The descriptions of tropical 
scenery and fauna are in Sir Edwin’s charaeteristic vein and 
will certainly please the admirers of his “Light of Asia.” 
With their wealth of detail they indicate extensive prepara- 
tions on the author’s part for his task. Certainly no one can 
read the poem attentively without learning a great deal of 
natural history. 

The epic was told in seven episodes to Neko, the Pharaoh, 
by Ithobal, and the words that fall from the lips of the daring 
navigator, are caught on papyrus by the scribe Hodo “with a 
heedful pen.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold is not a Milton or a Dante; not evena 
Tasso or a Tennyson. Yet what he writes bas certain quali- 
ties of charm and permanence. (G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York.) 


The Story of Metlakahtla, by Henry. S Wellcome. In this 
book is related the history of a community of native British 
Columbians now seeking refuge under the American flag. 
Thro the efforts of William Duncan these Indians were 
raised from barbarism to civilization in a single generation, a 
work that stands without parallel in the history of missions. 
It is claimed that the government has persecuted them, and 
now they want to move across the border into Alaska. Mr. 
Duncan has come to the United States asking for homesteads 
for these people. The text and illustrations show these In- 
dians as they were and as they are. (C. C. Cook, 47 Broad 
street, New York.) 


William McKinley is the titleof a memorial address deliv- 
ered by John Hay by ‘invitation of Congress in the capitol 
at Washington, in the presence of the officers of the govern- 
ment, both houses of Congress, and the nation’s guest, Prince 
Henry of Prussia. It is printed as one of the volumes of the 
What is Worth While Series. It is an earnest dignified ad- 
dress, full of lofty eloquence, in which Mr. Hay paid a tribute 
that will live as long as the name of McKinley. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York. Price, net, 28 cents.) 


The Surprise Book, by Nell K. McElhone, with pictures by 
Albertine, Randall, and Wheelan, is well named. On turning 
over the pages one is continually surprised at the happy turns 
of the rhymes and the humor of the pictures. Every picture- 
loving imaginative child will be delighted with this book. It 
will surely be one of the most popular of children’s art books. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth, oblong pages, elegant 
cover design, $1.20.) 





Languor and weakness, due to the depleted condition of the 
blood, are overcome by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great vitalizer. 
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Our Times. 


Mosquitoes and Yellow Fever. 


About twenty years ago Dr. Finlay 
advanced the theory that yellow fever 
was carried from person to person by 
mosquitoes. The United States army 
surgeons determined a year ago to test 
this theory in Havana. They threw 
aside the useless precautions against 
yellow fever and began a vigorous cam- 
paign against the mosquito. 

Every yellow fever victim was kept 
within a wire netting, the house was 
fumigated, and the insects, so far as 
possible, killed off, Bogs and stagnant 
pools, the breeding places of mos- 
quitoes, were filled up. Kerosene was 
employed where the filling was too ex- 
pensive. Ponds were stecked with sur- 
face-feeding fish, which ate up the 
larve as soon as laid. The result was 
the number of deaths of the year from 
yellow fever fell from 300 to five. 

The carrying of yellow fever is not 
the only one of the mosquito’s sins. 
It infects people with malaria and the 
different forms of intermittent fever. 
Some mosquitoes do not carry these 
diseases, but the only safe way is to kill 
them all. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that a systematic war 
on mosquitoes seems to be beginning 
in Long Island, Staten Island, and 
New Jersey. 


Automobiles for Heavy Loads. 


Most people are acquainted with the 
light automobiles used in the cities 
and their suburbs. There is another 
kind, a near relation, employed in the 
West. Strength is the chief quality 
looked for in these machines, whereas 
in the East speed is the main object. 
The Western automobiles are used for 
farm work, and on the mountain 
reads, where they drag heavy loads with 
perfect safety, and a large reduction 
in expense. 

Great Changes Predicted. 

An expert thinks that the submarine 
torpedo-boat may be the most impor- 
tant invention of the age in changing 
war and human society. The first real- 
ly successful boats made to travel be- 
neath the surface of the water were 
the American Holland and the French 
Goubet, the latter built in 1885. 
France has been very active in making 
submarine boats, and has kept her 
work a secret. It is generally admit- 
ted, however, that the United States 
is ahead of her in this field, with the 
double motive power boats. 


Search for Absolute Zero. 


According to modern scientists ab- 
solute zero is a point where all heat 
would cease to exist. It is about 440 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. As 
heat is a mode of motion, there would 
be at that point no heat vibrations. 
Prof. James Dewar, of London, has 
been experimenting to find the absolute 
zero. He has got within 18 degrees of 
it by cooling down the rare gas helium 
by the aid of liquefied hydrogen. In 


order to push his temperature any lower 
he must discover some gas that lique- 
fies at a still lower point than helium. 

It has been found that magnetism in- 
ereases at these very low temperatures. 
Solidified oxygen is attracted as read- 
if it were 


ily by a magnet as 








iron. A magnet will draw the oxy- 
gen out of solidified air, leaving the 
nitrogen in a jelly-like condition, as 
that is non-magnetic. Liquid oxygen 
is of a blue color, and the blue of the 
sky may be due to the oxygen in the 
air. 

At absolute zero no chemical action 
could take place. Burning sulphur 
thrown on solid oxygen goes out. Asa 
solid, oxygen will not attack even such 
elements as phosphorus and sodium, 
for which it has such a strong af- 
finity at ordinary temperatures. Some 
wonderful revelations will be made in 
regard to the chemical elements if the 
absolute zero point is ever discovered. 


Caste on European Railroads. 


It is very hard for men to get rid of 
social and caste lines. This is seen in 
the construction of railroad cars. The 
average European could not endure 
the intermingling of all classes in a 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and ether organs can 
not take care cf without help, there is 
such an accumulation ef them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, ecasma and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due te them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Remove all humors, overcome all 
|their effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 





car in democratic fashion, as is the | 
case here. In Europe, therefore, the | 
coaches are divided into compartments | 
for the accommodation of about eight | 
people each. There are first, second, | 
and third class compartments on the 
same set of wheels. American dining, | 
sleeping; and parlor cars have been in- | 
troduced, but they have not taken the | 
hold on the European public they have | 
on us. 


Wheat Unloaded by “ Suction.” 

A novel mode of unloading wheat 
from vessels has been adopted at the 
new elevators at Liverpool. At the top 
of the elevator is a chamber from which 
pipes extend to the grain in the hold of 
the ship. When the air is exhausted 
from this chamber there is an inrush 
of air to fill the vacuum, which brings 
the grain along with it from the ship’s 
hold. The grain then flows down on 
both sides, either as loose grain into a 
barge hold or into sacks. The sucking 
nozzle clears up every particle of wheat 
with wonderful ease. 


Highest Railroad Speed. 

The Germans state the highest rail- 
road speed ever attained was that 
made by an electric car on an experi- 
mental trip—one hundred miles an 
hour. They are mistaken. The rec- 
ord-making run of the famous locomo- 
tive “999” on the New York Central 
Railroad was at a speed of one hun- 
dred and twelve and one-half miles an 
hour, carrying a train of three coaches 
and a parlor car. 





FISO’S CURE FOR 
rip 





7 FS WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL: 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





“T had salt rheum en my hands so that I 
could not work. I teok Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Maza, 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Ali 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











Goop |ncomes 


IMIADE 


BY SELLING OUR CELEBRATED Goops 
to 3O PER CENT. COMMISSION 





ONLY 33° A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even if opened. 

Other Good Coffees, 12 to 160 a lb. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50ca lb, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 825 pp., 2,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great American Tea Co. 


P. ©. BOX 289 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 














Teachers’ Helps 
for All the Year. 


Here are a few titles of the large number 
of usetul books for teachers which you 
may find fully described in the 144-page 
Catalog of Teachers Helps (which we are 
glad to send free to any applicant on re- 
quest.) This small list is of books es- 
pecially designed to aid in 


INSTITUTE WORK 


And the exceedingly low cost of most 
of them makes it possible that every 
teacher at the Institute shall be provided 
with copies. 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 50c, 
—Securing and neces | one ogi 50c. 
Browning’s Educational Theories, 50c. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education, 50c. 
Kellogg’sSchool Management (formerly 75c.) 50c. 
Reinhart’s History of Education, 25C. 
—Civicsof Education, = | 25c. 
Browning's Aspects of Education, 5c. 
Rooper’s Apperception, 25¢c. 


Kellogg’s Outlines ef Psychology 25¢. 


Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 5c. 
Fitch’s Art of Questioning, paper, 15¢. 
~Art of Securing Attention, paper, 15c. 


Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, paper, 25c. 
aghes’ How to Keep Order, paper, 
uick’s How to Train the Memory, paper, 


McMarry’s How to Conduct the Recitation, 


25c. 


Miscellany. 

The /nternational Studio for May has 
a beautiful colored reproduction of Ann 
Macbeth’s “The Sleeping Beauty.” 
Among other special features of this num- 
ber are “ The Art of Lucien Simon,” by 
Gabriel Mowrey; “Italy’s Private Gar- 
dens,” by Dr. Romnaldo Pantini; 
‘* Leaves trom the Sketch Book of George 
C. Haite,” and ‘“*Some Work by the Stu- 
dents of the Liverpool School of Art.” 

A book which has all the freshness and 
interest of a new subject has just been 
issued by John Lane. Perstan Children 
of the Royal Family is a vivid account of 
| the author’s, Wilfrid Sparroy, experiences 
|as English tutor in the royal family in 
| Persia. Mr. Sparroy depicts royal traits 
| with a facile pen, yet he is judicious in his 
|statements. While he raises the veil of the 
| Persian harem he does so tacttully, prov- 
| ing that he is no desecrator of an honored 
custom in the East. His careful state- 

ments no Persian could feel sensitive over, 
|and his loyalty to his employer will win 
b= gaa favor wherever the book is 
| read. 

| The Story of Marie Antoinette which 
|is nowrunningin Zhe Era Magazine is 
| entitled to more than a brief note for the 
|teason that about the history of this 
| charming, devoted,beautiful Freach queen 
there has always lingered a tragic cloud 
| from the moment when divesting herself 
| of her German robes, bidding farewell to 
| the friends of her childhood she adopted 
| French customs and identified herself with 
| French interests. Marie Antoinette’s 
| story is magnificently told in this serial. 
| The author has gathered his information 
|exhaustively and woven it together in 
vivid pictures which impress the queen’s 
lovable personality upon every reader. A 
woman whose childhood was singularly 
free from anxiety and which was kept 
from contact with impurity and vileness 
in any form passes from a scene of tran- 
quillity to a troublous stage where in- 
trigues, jealousies, bitter enemies, tra- 
ducers surround her and she becomes the 
subject of our intensest admiration and 
pity. Marie Antoinette was a wise 
daughter of a wise mother, and the com- 
mands and exhortations which Marie 
Theresa impressed upon her were never 
forgotten. The character of Marie An- 
toinette, which has always stood for no- 
bility and courage under deep trials, was 
inherited from that courageous mother 
who threw herself and her helpless babe 
upon the mercy of a Hungarian horde from 
whom she had no reason to expect any- 
thing but hostility. All of this is told, and 
more too, in the strong, captivating his- 
tory that isrunning in 7he Eva Magazine. 

The Napoleonic story is not yet com- 
plete, altho much has been written ever 
since the Corsican luminary passed away. 
John Lane has published a new book that 

resents a graphic account ef Napoleon’s 
ast days at St. Helena, information for 








| 
| 


| 


which was obtained thru the papers and 
letters of a surgeon detailed on the flag- 
ship which guarded the island where 
Napoleon was banished. Dr. Stokoe held 
many familiar conversations with the pris- 
oner and his letters are filled with inter- 
esting details of the same. The title page 
bears this caption, With Napoleon at St. 
Helena. The book is enriched with fac- 
similes of letters and documents which be- 
long to Dr. Stokoe. 


Jules Verne’s Vingt Mille Lieues sous 


2c. | Jes Mers has been abridged and edited 


with notes by C. Fontaine, of the Boys’ 


=e paper, 25c.| high school, New York. The abridged 
Kellogg’s Pestalozzi, paper, 25e. | edition of this famous and thrilling tale of 
Lang's Basedow, paper, 25¢. | adventure is published by D. C. Heath & 
— is, paper, 25¢c. 
—Rousseau and ** Emile,” paper, 5c, | Company. 


Dewey’s Educational Creed, paper, 


Cloth binding to be understood unless 
paper is mentioned. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., announce the 
rapid progress toward completion of their 
“ Amerizan Men of Letters Series.” The 
present year will see volumes on Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier. Other vol- 
umes in preparation are: Motley, Park- 
man, Whitman, Holmes. 


5 dboeneld 
BC, 


Summer Underwear, 
Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s Gauze 
. Weights. 
Silk, Cotton, Lisle Thread, Merino, Silk 
and Wool and All Wool. 
Best English, French, and Swiss 
Manufacture, 


Linen Mesh Underwear 
for Men, Women, and Children. 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Hose 
in Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk 
Also Lace Inserted Effects. é 
All the leading evening shades in Plaia 
and Open Work Silk Hose. 


Men’s Half Hose. 
Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk, 


Plain Colors, Fancy Stripes. Embroidered 
Fronts, and Open Work. 


As i9th ot. 


NEW YORK 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and 1tth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates: 


Table d’Hote Breakfast - - = $ .50 
as «© Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 




















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


*EARNABICYCLE 









distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can make money fast on 
. Our wonderful 1902 off 


ers. 
1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & ‘OI Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 


&00 Second-hand Wheels 


Xvi allmakes and models, good as new, 
3 to$8. Great Factory Clearing Sale 


“af at half factory cost. 
N We SHIP ONA VAL and 


PPRO 
10 DAYS TRIAL toanyoneinU.S, 
or Canada without a cent in advance. 
Write at onee for net prices and special 
Dy offertoagents. Tires, equipment and 
Wy sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. i ll. 
er are eer ae ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ust =: Asthma, 


* Sold by all Droggista, 


A , 85 cents. 
eC Eis SS 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Wereceommend 


Kellegs’s Report Cards, 


60 ots. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 
We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on nequest 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
(61 Hast Ninth Street, © NEW YORK 
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$85.00 


is all it will cost for a trip through 


Yellowstone 
Park ~ ~ x 


at the close of the 


Minneapolis Convention. 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC ~ ~ 


makes a proposition that you can- 


not ignore. For $85.00 they will 
Sell you a ticket covering railway 
and Pullman fares, Dining car 
meals on train, and hotel bills and 
stage coach transportation for the 
five and one-half days in the Park. 
The round trip will require about 
nine days from Minneapolis. 

If a sufficient number go, a 
SPECIAL TRAIN of Pullman and 
Dining Cars will be placed at your 
disposal. 


Reduced Rates to Portland. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Na- 
tional Convention, Travelers Protective 
Association of America, and the Su- 
preme Lodge. Ancient Order 
United Workmen. 

On aecount of the National Convention, 
Travelers’ Protective Association of 
America, June 3 to 7,and the Supreme 
Lodge, Ancient Order United Workmen, 
June Io to 20, at Portland, Ore., the. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company:will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Portland from all stations 
on its lines, from May 26 to June 7, inclu- 
| Sive, at greatly reduced rates. These tick- 
| ets will be good for return passage within 
| sixty days from date of sale when executed 
| by Joint Agent at Portland and payment 

of fifty cents made for this service. Apply 
| to Ticket Agents. 


| Reduced Rates to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Impe- 
rial Council, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

| On account of the Imperial Council, 

| Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, at San Fran- 

| cisco, Cal., June Io to 14, 1902, the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 

sion tickets to San Francisco or Los An- 
— from all stations on its lines, from 

{ May 26 to June 7 inclusive, at greatly re- 

'duced rates. These tickets will be good 





The Improved Pianoforte 


The STEINERTONE 


is now on sale at the 


Steinertone Building, 
87-89 FIFTH AVE. 


What Is the Steinertone Pianoforte? 


This question occupies the minds of 
musicians and those who love 
to play the piano. 

The Steinertone is an improvement over 
the present pianoforte, being provided 
with a new and ingeniously constructed 
action that offers to the performer the 
means to draw out of his instrument great 
tone volumes that contain such musical 
qualities, both in the softest and loudest 
tones, as are not found in the pianoforte 
now in use. It is not generally known by 
piano purchasers that the action in the 
present piano is almost a whole century in 
use, and that on account of this antiquated 
system many of the hidden beauties of a 
sounding board cannot properly be 
| brought to light. The action used in the 











May 24, 1902 


|for return passage within sixty days from | Steinertone Piano is the invention of 
| date of sale when executed by Joint Agent | Morris Steinert, and on account of its 
at Los Angeles or San Francisco and pay- | novel construction endows the piano with 
ment of fifty cents made for this service.| those delicate and soul-inspiring charac- 





For specific rates apply to Ticket Agents. 
| 
| Philadelphia Horse Show at Wissahickon 
| Heights, 
Special Excursion Tickets via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
| The eleventh annual open-air exhibition 
|of the Philadelphia Horse Show will be 
| Heights Station, Philadelphia, May 26 to 
| 31, inclusive. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Compan 
| will sell special excursion tickets, includ- 
| ing coupon of admission, from New York, 
| Philadelphia, Belvidere, Lancaster, Wil- 


|mington, West Chester, Phoenixville, and 


| principal intermediate stations (as well as 
| Stations on the Chestnut Hill Branch) to 


| 
| 


Wissahickon Heights Station, May 26 to 


31, good to return until June 2, 1902, inclu- | 


Sive. 


Send six cents for ** Wonderland | . The grounds of the Philadelphia Horse 


1902,” 25 cents for “ Yellowstone | 


National Park,” and for any addi-| 


tional information write to 


St. Paul , Minn. 





MEMORY. 


How to Improve It 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and | 
professional men and women, and was | 
highly praised. Just before his death | 
he put these lectures into book form | 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
needof a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 


proved. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





ELL. KELLOGG & G0, ‘sen seen”) § 


how Association are located immediately 
on the Germantown and Chestnut Hill 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
eleven miles from Broad Street Station. 


Low-Rate Tour to the Yellowstone Park | 
CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T.A.,N. P. R.,| 


via Pennsylvania Railroad. | 
On account of the Annual Convéntion 


of the National Educational Association | 


at Minneapolis, the Pennsylvania Railroad | 
Company will run a personally-conducted | 
tour to Minneapolis and the Yellowstone | 
Park, leaving New York July 5, and, re- | 
turning, arriving New York July 20. 
Round-trip tickets covering all necessary 


| expenses for the entire trip, will be sold at | 
| rate of $150 from all points on the Penn-| 


sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg. Rate | 


| from Pittsburg $5 less. A special train of | 


Pullman dining, sleeping, compartment, 
and observation cars willbe used. Six 
days will be spent in Yellowstone Park. | 

For itineraries and other information | 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 11096 | 
Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, | 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Penn- | 
sylvania Railroad Company, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW's SooTHING SyruUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS al] PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by nggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs Winslow's Soothing 
up,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

e. 
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d on St. Martin’s Green, Wissahickon, 


| teristics that are usually absent in this 
| special instrument. In addition toits tone 
| producing attributes,a most decided ad- 
| vancement is also made toward greater 
| hammer repetition and elasticity of touch. 
| The Steinertones are in the grand and up- 
|right pianos, and special emphasis must 
| be laid to the Steinertone Upright, which, 
| tho ordinarily less developed in this speci- 
men of pianoforte, is equally as good as 
the finest grand. 

The Steinertone Company, in recom- 
mending the Steinertone to the considera- 
tion of piano buyers, begs to say that its 
instruments are sought for and find read 
acceptance by the most musical people all 
over the land. The prices of the Steiner- 
tone are low and within the reach of every 
one who wishes also to obtain the finest 
|and most artistic piano manufactured. 
The kind inspection of these instru- 
| ments is most respectfully solicited. 








‘THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, 
| The Steinertone Building, 
| 87-89 Fifth Ave., = = New York. 





A Splendid Opportunity for a 


Summer Outing. 


Allan Line of Royal 
Mail Steamships, 


MONTREAL. 


This line leaves from New York 
for Glasgow. A _ special rate of 
$50 is made on a steamer sailing 
from New York after July 5th and 
returning after September 15th. 
The “Mongolian” leaves New 
York, July oth, for Glasgow. This 





would make a very inexpensive trip 

just at the time of the year when the 

climate of England is atits happiest. 

This is a fine opportunity for 

teaches to make a summer trip. 
Write to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO, °° Now York. 
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